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Hardly any group is too small to get msurance 
under The Travelers umbrella! tr tour or more people are em 


ployed in your business—the minimum number varies from state to state—vyour Travelers Agent 


or broker has a new package of benefits for you and your employees. @ Life Insurance, Acct 
dental Death, Weekly Disability Income, Hospital, Medical, Surgical and Major Medical benefits 
are available in most states. @ Amounts of insurance are liberal. Administrative features are 


simple and streamlined. The cost is low. @ Ask your Travelers man today about the employee 


plan for “Four or More.” THE TRAVELERS 
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MONROBOT XI Another Achievement from Monroe 








FROM NOW ON, e/ectronic computers 
will all be judged by this one. The 
MONROBOT XI /s 2n a//-purpose 
e/ectronic computer priced and sized 
for the moderate-size business unit. 
MONROE has ingeniously compacted 
all the functions of the super-giant 
computer into a desk-size solid state 
machine any typist can operate. 
Despite appearances, this is no 
miracle, though that may be disputed 
by elated businessmen for whom 
e/ectronic data processors had always 
been far too big or too costly. And to 
those already initiated, it brings the 
widely expanded benefits of decen- 
tralized electronic ‘data processing. 
Astonishing how /ittle Monrobot X/ 


costs and how fast it will pay you back. 
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Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. Sales and service in principal cities everywhere. General offices, Orange, N. J. 
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New trends are showing up on business horizon; when next 
boom will start; unions gaining pay hikes without strikes 


10 YOUR BUSINESS: Traits of capable executives 
Success of future managers can be predicted by technique 
developed as the result of an intensive research project 


14 FABULOUS FRINGE: Why nonwage costs are rising 
New research shows fringe benefits are growing twice as 
fast as workers’ wages; future up to government, unions 


21 TRENDS: Next President will stress defense 
Paradoxically, it is only by having an abundance of arms 
that the West can hope to persuade Russia to reduce arms 


25 TRENDS: Happy people worry more than average 
Findings of new study show incidence of anxiety in U.S. 
Not shown is need for healthy tension in a free society 


29 Russian growth rate dropping 
While U. S. debates need to match Soviet expansion, many 
economic weaknesses force Khrushchev to lower his goals 


33 Coming union targets 
Leaders fear waning power unless drive for more members 
succeeds. Find out where and how organizers will move 


34 Get ready for the luxury boom 
Firms will prosper in 1960’s if they meet increasing demand 
for custom goods, mass-market priced. Aid to planning given 


36 BUSINESS IN POLITICS: How to win an election 
Businessmen in this city put practical politics to work 
and reaped victory at the polls. Here’s how they did it 


40 HOW’S BUSINESS? Today’s outlook 
Rise in construction volume is predicted for remaining 
months of 1960; further easing of money also in prospect 











50 Richer overseas markets await U. S. 
Government, business leaders aim to reverse trade trend, 
strengthen confidence in dollar through new export drive 





56 How to do it now 
Failure to complete work on time is a costly problem. Tips 
listed will achieve more successful observance of deadlines 


62 Take hazards out of forecasting 
Projecting current trends too far into the future can be 
dangerous occupation for a business. These are reasons 


68 Here’s better way to size up men 
This tells how you can be objective in appraising employes 
and not be influenced by bias, body chemistry or buddyism 


72 EXECUTIVE TRENDS: Training’s unexpected dividend 
The manager who attends executive development course off 
the job may bring back more than improved personal skills 





76 Build tomorrow’s work force today 
Impending shifts in job patterns during the next decade 
require look ahead. These are suggestions you can follow 


80 What U. S. does for aged now 
Federal assistance to aging citizens already ranges from 
mortgage insurance to tax privileges to artificial limbs 


ss Outlook for consumer spending 
Current trends expected to produce sharp sales increases 
by 1965. Will your business share in the coming profits? 


92 Get into this profitable market 
America need not fear foreign competition. It can meet it 
successfully if U.S. businessmen will tap foreign markets 
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KEEP YOUR TRUCKS ON THE ROAD |: 
AND OUT OF THE SHOP! |= 





NO INVESTMENT...NO UPKEEP 


LEASE HERTZ 





Now, with Hertz Truck Lease Service, you can get 
your trucks out of the repair shop for good—and 
keep them back on the road full time. Forget about 
repair problems. When you lease from Hertz, trucks 
are kept in top operating shape with a proven pre- 
yentative maintenance program. And, with Hertz 
Truck Lease Service, your capital is released for vital 
business improvements. 


Hertz will give you cash for your present trucks. 
You get new GMC, Chevrolet or other sturdy trucks 
of your choice—all bearing your company identifica- 
tion—all custom-engineered to your specifications. Or 
your present trucks can be reconditioned and leased 
back to you. Either way, you’re out of the truck and 
repair business. And you’re back in your business 
full-time with new found capital that’s ready to work. 


Just one budgetable check per week includes these 
Hertz services: complete truck maintenance, garag- 
ing, washing, licensing, insurance and emergency road 
service. Hertz will also provide replacement trucks 
when needed —and extra trucks for peak periods. 


Hertz gives you more—much more! You benefit from 
the experience of the oldest, most respected name 
in truck leasing. You benefit, too, from the con- 
venience and efficiency of fully-staffed, fully-equip- 
ped Hertz local truck stations throughout the U. S. 
and Canada. Call your local Hertz Truck Lease 
office for details. Or write for this booklet —‘“How 
To Get Out of the Truck Busi- 

ness’’—to: HERTZ TRUCK Aa 4 
LEASE, Dept. E-8, 660 Madison TRUCK LEASE 
Ave., New York 21, N.Y. 








HERTZ ALSO RENTS 
TRUCKS BY THE HOUR, 


DAY OR WEEK 
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A special plan that helps you hold selected employees— 
returns your investment, too! 


By using a “‘split-dollar’ arrangement, more and 
more companies—large and small—are offering 
selected employees the important security of 
permanent, personal life insurance. This valua- 
ble fringe benefit helps keep them on your pay- 
roll. Here’s how it works: 

You take out a policy on the employee’s life. 
You advance that part of the premium repre- 
senting the yearly increase in cash value—the 
employee pays the balance. If the employee dies, 
his beneficiary receives the face amount of the 
policy less the total amount you have advanced 
—this is returned to you. Or, when he retires, 
the accumulated “‘cash value’ can be returned to 
you—or you may use it to supplement his re- 
tirement income. 

Under such an arrangement your employee 


receives permanent insurance protection for less 
than he would pay for term insurance. 

This is just one of the many important ways 
Business Insurance from New York Life can 
serve your company. For all the facts about this 
arrangement and other modern insurance plans 
for your farhily, company or employees, call 
your New York Life Agent. Or write: New York 
Life Insurance Company, Dept. NB-7,51 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 443 
University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 
LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Life Insurance e Group Insurance 
Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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p LOOK BEYOND year ahead. 

Next boom looms on the horizon. 

Starting time could be 1962. 

Forecast comes from special analysis 
of economic trends made expressly for 
Nation's Business readers. 

Study shows how character of consumer 
spending is likely to change. 

Example: 

Millions of families will move into 
higher income brackets. 

About half of today's households have 
after-tax incomes up to $5,000 a year. 

Ten years from now, this proportion 
will shrink an estimated 25 per cent as 
pay envelopes fatten. 

Meanwhile, households with $10,000 or 
more of spendable income will double 
by 1970. 

This means: 

You can anticipate that, in years to 
come, Americans will be spending larger 
proportions of their incomes for 
products and services formerly regarded 
as luxuries. 

See "Get Ready for the Luxury Boom" 
on page 34. 


pYOUR PLANNING FOR 1961 should include 
the prospect of: 
No boom=--but no bust. 

That's how it looks at this time. 
From about $505 billion annual rate 
for nation's gross output now, business 
is expected to continue a gradual climb 

through the next 12 months. 

By year end, output rate may reach 
$515 billion. 

First half of 1961 will be a crucial 
time. 

Best guess now is that expansion will 
continue. 

That'll mean record business. 

But remember: 

Growth rate for year ahead will be 
lower than rate for past two years. 

This fact disturbs some economists 
(and politicians) although expansion 
Still will be higher than the long-term 
average. 


PWORKER PRODUCTIVITY is slipping. 

Here's a preview: 

New government study places output of 
nonfarm workers up 4.2 per cent during 
past year. 

That's measure of productivity rise. 


Estimated for 1960: 

Slowdown to a probable 2.5 per cent. 

May run lower next year. 

Annual average since '47 is 3.1 per 
cent. 


SLIPPAGE FORESHADOWS future profit 
trends. 

Here's what happens when worker output 
rises and falls: 

Real output per man-hour rose 4.7 per 
cent in '55. Corporate profits went up 
$10.8 billion. Compensation of employes 
shot up $15.3 billion. 

Productivity slipped slightly in '56 
(about a quarter of one per cent). 
Profits fell $200 million. Total pay to 
employes zoomed $18.6 billion. 

In '58, productivity remained same 
as it was in '57. But profits plunged 
$5.2 billion. Employes were paid 
$1.3 billion more than year before. 

Index of productivity rose 4.2 per 
cent in past year. Profits climbed by 
$10.7 billion. Employes' compensation 
whooshed up $20.6 billion. 

rofit rise this year? 

Very little--if any. 

Compensation of employes? 

Going up at least $20 billion. 


BNEW FARM PUZZLE: Productivity on 
farms has gone up an average six per 
cent a year for ll years. 

Now--no rise at all. 

Productivity experts in Washington are 
trying to find out why. 


UNIONS GAIN AS MUCH PAY HIKE by not 
Striking as they get by striking. 

That's happening this year. 

Look at the record. 

Last year saw total of 69 million 
man-days lost by strike idleness 
(highest since '46). 

Year saw 3,708 work stoppages. 

So far this year-- 

Work stoppages are running behind a 
year ago by nearly four per cent. 

Strikes are involving fewer workers 
than in any other postwar year (drop of 
18 per cent from year ago). 

Man=-days lost by strike idleness are 
running approximately 23 per cent lower 
than last year. 

Pay increases, won by big strikes, 
averaged about four per cent. Pay 
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boosts, being won this year with fewer 
strikes, are averaging the same-- 
about four per cent. 


THREE OUT OF FIVE settlements being 
made this year show pay increases of a 
10 cents or more an hour. 

Most common settlement last year: 

Nine to ll cents. 

Many new contracts provide additional 
increases next year. 

Some schedule pay hikes as far ahead 
as 1962. 


FRINGE BENEFIT COSTS also are 
climbing. 

(How average has gone up from $424 per 
employe in 1947 to more than $1,100 
per worker now is ‘told on page 14.) 

Headed upward are: 

Costs for company-paid medical plans, 
Sickness, accident benefits, company 
contribution to group life insurance 
plans, higher minimum pensions, longer 
vacations. 


NOTE THESE SETTLEMENTS: 

Dairy contract provides for guaranteed 
$86.85 minimum weekly pay for drivers, 
Supplemental jury pay, funeral benefits, 
revised holiday pay, four-week vacations 
for 20-year employes. 

Department store agrees to four-week 
vacations for 25-year employes. 

Store also agrees to a seventh paid 
"personal holiday" to become effective 
in 1962. 

Fork lift operators will receive $82 
a week; stockmen, freight handlers go up 
to $77 a week. 

Clerks in retail food chains will 
Start at $62 for a 40-hour workweek 
($64 a week next year), go up to $87 a 
week after 36 months. 

Journeymen meat cutters will get $107 
a week in '6l1; meat managers, with pay 
tied to store's volume, will get minimum 
$159.50 a week. 

New pay rates agreed to by utility 
company will range from $74.20 a week to 
$159.40 a week. 

Company's contribution to health and 
welfare plan goes up 25 per cent. 

Contract in chemicals industry calls 
for pay boost of eight cents an hour 
now, another five-cent raise later this 
year, third hourly increase of six cents 


in mid-196l, final nine-cent-an-hour 
increase in mid-1962. 


PONE JOB CONGRESS WILL HAVE this month: 

Unscrambling legislative eggs that got 
scrambled in haste during final days 
before convention holiday began. 

Scramble samples: 

Federal wage control proposals were 
being pushed through House of 
Representatives. 

Members thought they were voting on 
election-year boost of wage floor and 
extension of coverage to additional 
workers. 

But congresSional action actually in- 
cluded elimination of 14 million workers 
who previously had been covered. 

Again, lawmakers thought they were 
voting to override President's veto of 
$750 million election-year pay boost 
for employes of federal government. 

But override action excluded employes 
of at least six agencies, leaving out 
thousands of Uncle Sam's employes. 

Actions were inadvertent. 

Procedural corrections will be made 
this month. 

Meanwhile, watch for other legislative 
Slips to be smoked out in days ahead. 

Could result in special presidential 
message. 


SWIFT ACTION WILL COME as Congress 
tries to ram legislation through before 
Labor Day. 

Here's preview of issues important 
to business: 

Wage controls--House has voted new 
$1.15 an hour minimum pay, included 1.4 
million employes of retail chains in 
fold of industries covered. 

Senate will consider proposal to hike 
pay floor to $1.25 an hour in three 
steps over two-year period, extend 
coverage to 4.9 million workers. 

Look for House provisions to be 
adopted as starting point to higher wage 
minimums to be voted next election year. 

(Scramble mentioned above--elimination 
of 14 million workers--will be ironed 
out in conference committee between two 
houses.) 

Secondary boycotts--Senator Kennedy 
proposal would weaken labor reform law 
(passed last year) by legalizing second- 
ary boycotts at construction sites. 
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Hard pressure mounting for passage of 
this proposal, but action this month is 
unlikely. 

School subsidies--Big push coming to 
get federal subsidies for local school 
construction, teacher salaries. 

Passage is possible although House 
Rules Committee has proposal bottled up. 
This could block approval this month. 


pCOST OF MEDICAL CARE pushes consumer 
price index up at zooming rate. 

Here are facts: 

Government's medical cost index is 
nearly six per cent higher than it was 
12 months ago. 

Consumer price index, of which medical 
care is part, iS up 2.3 per cent. 

Medical costS now are 27.5 per cent 
higher than '55. Index of all items is 
11.7 per cent higher. 

In past 10 years, medical costs have 
gone up 50 per cent. 

That's more than twice as fast as 
index for all consumer spending. 

This trend worrieS economists who Say 
a big government program of socialized 
medicine (which may be approved this 
month by election-minded congressmen) 
would fan new inflation fires. 

Administration's proposal would add 
an eStimated $1.5 billion a year to 
medical spending in three years. 

Other talked-about programs would add 
$l billion to $2.4 billion a year. 

Adding billions to demand without 
increasing supply of doctors, nurses, 
facilities would push prices up for 
everyone, could inflate prices out of 
range for many persons now financing 
their own medical expenses. 


PCOMMUNISTS ARE AIMING their economic 
Sights at easier targets. 

Why ? 

Russian growth is slowing down. 

This comes aS no surprise to long- 
time Nation's Business readers who have 
seen: 

"Russia's Coming Manpower Squeeze," 
in November '55. 

"Russia's Growth Slows Her Down," in 
October '56. 

"New Red Target: Beat U.S. Worker 
Productivity," in May '58. 

Plus many other timely, useful, 
important articles interpreting trends. 








Why the slowdown? 
Future implications for U.S.? 
Full story on page 29. 


~BOOM IN EUROPE offers big new selling 
opportunities for American business. 

International economists see these 
trends: 

European economies are expanding. 

Most countries currently have limited 
manpower available for faster expansion 
of production. 

That means jobless totals are low. 

Workers with rising incomes provide 
ripe plum for producers of consumer 
goods--such items as U.S.-type kitchen 
appliances, household durables. 

Exports of U.S. merchandise are 
headed toward a record year. 

Three fourths of the increase is due 
to expansion in Europe and Japan. 

U.S. shipped $4.7 billion merchandise 
to Europe last year, may sell close to 
$5 billion this year. 

Full story on page 50. 


WANT TO MAKE A SPEECH? 
topic? 

Try profits. 

Here's ready-made outline for you: 
Where profits come from. 

- What "fair" profit means. 

- Who shares in profits. 

- How profits benefit your community. 
- How profits provide job security. 

6. Why profits mean progress. 

Research? 

It's all done, put up in kit form, 32 
color slides available for illustration 
if you want them. 

If you aren't giving a Speech, you'll 
Still find this fact-packed kit timely, 
interesting, informative, useful. 

Ten-page Scripts are free (color slides 
at cost) from Business Relations Dep't., 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, Washington 
6, D.C. ASkE for “Profit Story." 


Need a good 
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PB INCREASED LEISURE TIME booms boating. 

Total of 40 million enthusiasts will 
Spend estimated $2.5 billion this year 
on pleasure boating. 

Watercraft, says American Petroleum 
Institute, will use more than 533 
million gallons of gasoline in 1960. 

That'll be up from 490 million last 
year. 
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Safer, easier-to-use, 
more accurate paper 
trimmers for your office! 
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NEW MILTON BRADLEY 
PAPER TRIMMERS 


SAFER! PROTECTS HANDS with new 
compression-type lift spring that holds 
knife up when released so it can’t fall 
and cause injury. After each cut the han- 
dle returns automatically to position safe 
and ready for use. 


RUGGED! Always ready for duty. Re- 
quires no adjustment. Produces clean, 
accurate cutting. 


EASIER TO USE! Cuts with little effort. 
New comfort-grip handle reduces 
fatigue. 

STREAMLINED DESIGN! Two-—toned 
color grey blends well in any office sur- 
rounding. 


New Milton Bradley Paper Trimmers offer 
you a wide choice of sizes — 8” x 8” up to 
30” x 30”. There’s one that's just right for 
your office. See your dealer today. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
10 


Springfield 2, 
Massachusetts 
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MAKE CAPABLE 
EXECUTIVES 


Survey shows way to predict success of managers 


A MAN’S CHANCES for executive 
success may now be more accurate- 
ly measured. 

The method of measurement was 
developed as a result of the Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce Execu- 
tives’ determination to find out what 
specific qualities enable a man to 
succeed in chamber of commerce 
work. 

To find the answer, 600 members 
of the association cooperated in one 
of the most comprehensive research 
projects ever carried out on a group 
of managers. The results, after a 
year and one half of study, show 
that the successful chamber execu- 
tive would probably have succeeded 
equally well had he entered busi- 
ness or industry. 


>» He is an administrator and or- 
ganization man. 


> He is well educated. 


> He has a strong basic need to 
achieve high standards of success. 


> He has intellectual inclinations. 


> He has a strong interest in philo- 
sophical and social issues. 


On the assumption that past per- 
formance is the best indicator of 
future success, Byron Harless and 
Associates, management consultants 
who conducted the study, asked co- 
operating members of AccE to fill 
out an 11-page questionnaire cover- 
ing their background in depth. The 
questions ranged from education, 
through family and financial his- 
tory, work experience and leisure- 
time activities. 

The researchers chose a sample 
of 50 executives who had compiled 
outstanding records in chamber 
work. With these they compared 
another 50 whose work—based on 


confidential ratings—was less out- 
standing. When only a successful 
group is studied, Dr. James J. Kirk- 
patrick, vice president of the con- 
sulting firm, points out, there is no 
way of being certain what specific 
characteristics contributed to suc- 
cess. 

Study of the two groups enabled 
the researchers to isolate 35 signifi- 
cant success factors. To determine 
their validity, they cross-checked 
these against a third group of cham- 
ber executives and found that the 
likelihood of success as shown by 
the measuring factors corresponded 
to the actual degree of success the 
men had attained. 

The consulting firm incorporated 
the success factors into a form for 
use by chambers of commerce in 
selecting new officials and rating 
the executive potential of present 
staff members. Weights were as- 
signed to the background items and 
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from truck to train 








Kager-Beaver 
responsibility! 





Railway Express never limits you to one kind of transportation. We provide trucks 
to ship across town. Trucks and trains and planes to ship across the nation. Ships 
and planes to ship across the world. Count on Railway Express Eager-Beaver 
service for the kind of transportation that best suits your particular needs. 

That’s not the only advantage Railway Express offers you. For example: 


* Nationwide coverage to 23,000 communities in the U.S. 

¢ International service to and from almost anywhere in the world 

¢ Unified, one-carrier responsibility all the way 

* Door-to-door delivery at no extra charge (within authorized limits) 
Lower rates on certain shipment aggregations of 300 Ibs. or more 
Special low rates on many other commodities 


Railway Express gives you service no other organization can match. And, with 
our long-range improvement plans well underway, we’re able—and eager—to give 
your shipments the thorough service you want. Next time you ship, call Railway 
Express—and see! 
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and play them back! 


Now you can capture your ideas... 
wherever you are. . . record them be- 
fore they slip your mind. You do it 
with the little Dictet voice recorder. 


The 2 Ib. 11 oz. Dictet is precision- 
built to be really portable. It records 
for a full hour on each tape magazine 
(optional reels available). Mercury 
batteries power it for 20-plus hours 
of work. 

It’s like thinking out loud, the Dictet 
is that simple to use. Just pick up the 
microphone and talk. The mike dou- 
bles as a playback speaker, too. 


With a few minutes’ practice, you'll 


How to talk notes... 


make notes much faster and easier 
than with pencil and paper. Record 
anything and everything you want to 
remember—expense data, letter drafts, 
travel notes, sales interviews, even 
meetings. 

Doctors, lawyers and scientists use 

the Dictet regularly, as well as business- 
men. Nearly everyone who has tried a 
Dictet finds a new and invaluable use 
for it. 
Rent a Dictet for a week or more. Take 
it onyournexttrip. Findout foryourself 
how much it can do for you. Use your 
American Express credit card if you 
wish. If you do want to purchase a 
Dictet, the rental fee will be applied 
against the purchase price. 


Dictaphone and Dictet are registered trade-marks. 
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BY DICTAPHONE 


Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. NB80 
730 Third Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Please tell me how I can rent a Dictet. 





NAME 
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EXECUTIVES 


continued 


a scoring system developed by 
which the likelihood of executive 
success can be measured by the 
score made by the person filling out 
the form. 

The general findings of the study 
could be applied in many ways, Dr. 
Kirkpatrick believes. Certain fac- 
tors—such as courses of study in 
college or type of work done in pre- 
vious jobs—would vary in different 
fields, but similar surveys would 
identify the particular success fac- 
tors of other executive groups. It 
would supplement the usual inter- 
views, reference checks and physi- 
cal examination. 

From the study made for the 
ACCE, this profile of the successful 
chamber chief executive emerges: 

Three basic traits mark his per- 
sonality—optimism, a need to par- 
ticipate in many activities, and a 
belief in setting high goals for him- 
self and others. 

He had a happy childhood in a 
stable middle-class family. The ma- 
jority worked while growing up to 
help their families financially or 
because they wanted to work. 

He worked his way through col- 
lege. Nearly 70 per cent obtained a 
bachelor’s degree. Of these, 12 per 
cent went on to earn a master’s 
degree and eight per cent achieved 
a Ph. D. or professional degree. 

He showed a significant pattern 
of leadership in high school and 
college. Almost invariably, he en- 
gaged in a large number of extra- 
curricular activities. Predominating 
were activities emphasizing skill in 
communications—debating, oratory, 
dramatics and editing the school 
paper or yearbook. 

He entered chamber work from 
a variety of fields, with sales, news- 
paper work, public relations, adver- 
tising, and community organiza- 
tions at the head of the list. 

He handles his personal finances 
with maturity and good judgment. 

He has compiled a record of 
leadership in the numerous organi- 
zations to which he belongs. 

Reading occupies many of his 
evenings, and he still takes an ac- 
tive part in sports. His reading 
preferences are magazines, newspa- 
pers and material on business and 
commerce. He has had _ published 
a number of articles in his field. 

A hard worker, he puts in an 
average of 58 hours a week on the 
job. He appears to place more em- 
phasis on his career than on any- 
thing else. END 
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ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
BUSINESS 
THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 






“CATCH THAT DRIVER!’’ 


YOU'RE NEVER 
OUT-OF-TOUCH WITH 
2-WAY RADIO! 


Stop losing those last-minute ‘rush’ orders because you 
can’t get your driver! With 2-way radio equipped trucks 
your drivers are always as close to you as your desk micro- 
phone. Thanks to new FCC rulings virtually every business 
can now enjoy the money-saving advantages of RCA 
2-Way Radio. Your RCA representative will be glad to 
show you why dollar for dollar, feature for feature, RCA 
mobile equipment is today’s greatest 2-way radio value. 
Write today for information on profit-making RCA 2-Way 
Radio for your business. RCA Dept. K-250, Building 
15-1, Camden, N.J. 


RCA 2-WAY RADIO 


RCA'S FIRST i 
NAME IS RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
— COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION CAMDEN, N. J. 
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THE LUCKIEST $7 
| EVER SPENT 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


Not long ago I picked up my first copy 
of The Wall Street Journal. I expected 
dull reading. Imagine my surprise when 
I found some of the best articles I’d ever 
read! 

I sent for a Trial Subscription. For the 
first time in my life I began to under- 
stand why some men get ahead while 
others stay behind. I read about new in- 
ventions, new industries and new ways 
of increasing my income. Also I got ideas 
on what to do to reduce living expenses 
and taxes. My Trial Subscription to The 
Journal cost me $7. It was the luckiest 
$7 I ever spent. It has put me hundreds 
of dollars ahead already. 

This story is typical. The Journal is 
a wonderful aid to men making $7,500 
to $25,000 a year. To assure speedy 
delivery to you anywhere in the U.S., 
The Journal is printed daily in seven 
cities from coast to coast. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $24 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $7. Just send this 
ad with check for $7. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. NB-8 
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crisp new design 
in office furniture 


Now quantity production 
makes advance styled furni- 
ture affordable and practical 
for the general office. Inter- 
changeable components al- 
low unlimited combinations. 





Write for free brochure. 


THE LEOPOLD COMPANY 
Burlington, lowa 
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FABULOUS FRINGE 





Why nonwage costs 


are rising 


New research shows fringe benefits 
are growing twice as fast as wages 


FRINGE BENEFITS, steadily in- 
creasing in importance as a busi- 
ness cost, are expected to become 
more expensive in the years ahead. 

Already scheduled hikes in the 
social security tax, the trend toward 
longer vacations and more holidays, 
and union pressures for new pro- 
grams rank high among the causes. 

A substantial rise in fringe bene- 
fit costs between 1957 and 1959 is 
revealed by a new U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce survey of 1,064 com- 
panies. The level climbed to $22.80 
of each $100 of payroll from $21.80 
two years before. The average em- 
ploye’s annual benefits totaled 
$1,132, up from $981. 

Fringe benefits have been increas- 
ing more than twice as fast as 
wages. In 108 companies surveyed 
regularly by the Chamber since 
1947, annual wages per employe 
rose 83 per cent between 1947 and 
1959, but fringe benefits climbed 
206 per cent. 

Nonwage payments to workers 


ANNUAL 
FRINGE 
BENEFITS 
PER 
EMPLOYEE 








were relatively small before World 
War II. In 1929, the cost was only 
about $1.5 billion, or about one cent 
per hour per employe. By 1947, 
social security, unemployment com- 
pensation, paid vacations for hourly 
workers, and other benefits, had 
boosted the rate to 15 per cent of 
payroll, or 20 cents an hour. 

Vacations used to be one week; 
now two is generally the minimum, 
with many concerns granting three 
and even four weeks after several 
years of service. Years ago, there 
were only three or four paid holi- 
days; now many major industries 
grant eight or nine. Social security 
started with a tax of one per cent 
on the first $3,000 of each employe’s 
annual wage; now the rate is three 
per cent on the first $4,800. 

The result, according to the 
Chamber’s report, Fringe Benefits, 
1959, is a cost of 62.6 cents an hour, 
or about $52 billion on a payroll of 
$275 billion. This represents an esti- 
mated national average of 19 per 


Total fringe benefits $1132 


Mi OUTSIDE PAYROLL 

. «» pensions insurance, legally 
required payments and 
miscellaneous totaling $655 


@a INSIDE PAYROLL 
«+. rest periods, paid vacations 
and holidays, totaling $477 
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Now we make our mail 
do more work! 


“When first class mail went up to 
four cents, naturally our postage bill 
went up—and we decided to make our 
mail do more work. With every invoice 
we now include two or three inserts 
which are order forms for special 
offerings. We're developing a nice little 
mail order business. 

“And to take care of the extra work 
of stuffing inserts, we put in the small 
Pitney-Bowes folding and inserting 
machine—which shows a considerable 
saving in mailing time.” 

In eight minutes the Pitney-Bowes 
Model 3300-FH, a combined folding 
and inserting machine, can fold and 
stuff in envelopes up to 500 enclosures. 

The 3300-FH is easy to set; and auto- 
matic feed makes it easy to use. The 
inserter unit can be attached to any PB 
folding machine, or operated separately. 
It will handle invoices, statements, price 


ro 


Pitney-Bowes | 
Folders & Inserters | 
| 


Made by the originator of the postage meter... 139 offices in 
the U.S. and Canada, with nationwide service coast to coast. 







lists, sales notices, booklets, bulletins, 
cards, folders and many other papers. 

This machine is not only a work and 
time saver, but ends interruptions of 
work schedules, borrowing girls, hiring 
temporary workers, overtime — and it 
boosts office morale as well. Even in 
small offices it adds work capacity, 
soon pays for itself. 

Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office 
for details. Or send coupon below for 
free illustrated booklet 
and case studies. 


The Model 3100 Mail 
Inserting Machine stuffs 
as many as six enclosures at 
speeds up to 6,000 an 

hour. Can also be 
attached to a 
Pitney-Bowes 
postage meter 
mailing machine. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
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Pitney-BoweEs, INc. 

1367 Crosby St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free illustrated booklet and case 
studies on PB Folding and Inserting 
Machines. 


Name 





Address 
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STILL USING 
c MACHINES 
FOR BILLING 
HEN ONLY 
WILL DO? 










The IBM 632 gives you both calculating and 
typing in one economical unit ... helps you get your 
billing out faster and easier! A truly versatile business 
machine, the IBM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator combines 
the speed and accuracy of electronic computation with the sim- 
plicity of typewriting. Ideal for billing and other operations that 
require both typing and calculating, the IBM 632 is so easy to 
operate, any typist can learn to use it in minutes. Operator de- 
cisions are kept to a minimum because the IBM 682 stores infor- 
mation in its magnetic core “memory,” automatically performs 
programmed functions, and auto- 
matically types results. For use 
with more extensive data process- 
ing equipment, either Punched 
Cari Output or Punched Tape 
Output are offered as optional 
features. For more detailed 
information as to how you can 
benefit from use of the IBM 632, 
please contact your local 
IBM office. 






Any girl who can type 
can do your billing 


IBM. Te 1BM 632 Electronic Typing Calculator 








NONWAGE COSTS 


continued 


cent of payroll, somewhat less than 
the survey figure, since it includes 
many companies and _ industries 
with lower payments than the 1,064 
firms surveyed. 

Almost half of today’s benefits 
consist of payments for vacations, 
holidays, rest periods, sick leave, 
and other time not worked. The rest 
are nonpayroll items, including so- 
cial security, pension plan premi- 
ums, insurance premiums paid for 
employes, and similar costs. 

Of the $22.80 per $100 of payroll 
taken by fringe benefits, $4.20 went 
for payments required by law; $7.20 
for the employer’s share of pension 
and insurance costs and similar 
payments; another $7.20 for vaca- 
tions, holidays and other off-the-job 
compensation; $2.40 for rest, lunch 
and wash-up periods and the like; 
and $1.80 for such miscellaneous 
items as profit sharing, special 
bonuses, and payments to union 
stewards for time spent on union 
business. 

Fringe benefit costs vary widely 
among companies and _ industries. 
Two firms reported payments at 
less than six per cent of payroll; at 
the other extreme, two others had 
costs of more than 60 per cent. 

Banks, finance and trust compa- 
nies paid the largest fringe benefits 
in 1959, averaging 31.7 per cent of 
payroll. Petroleum industry pay- 
ments were 28.3 per cent, and in- 
surance companies paid 27.1 per 
cent. Among industries making 
smaller payments were stone, clay 
and glass products companies, pay- 
ing 19.4 per cent; pulp, paper, lum- 
ber, and furniture companies, pay- 
ing 18.8 per cent; and hotels, paying 
13.8 per cent. 

Within individual industries, 
companies also reported a wide var- 
iation in fringe costs. Food, bever- 
age and tobacco company payments 
ranged from under ten per cent to 
more than 40 per cent of payroll. 
Printing and publishing firms re- 
ported payments ranging from un- 
der 14 per cent to over 38 per cent 
of payroll. 

Some payments, including social 
security taxes, unemployment com- 
pensation taxes, insurance premi- 
ums, and paid vacations were re- 
ported by practically all companies 
surveyed. Other payments were re- 
ported by a considerably smaller 
proportion. 

Pension payments were being 
made by 86 per cent of the firms 
surveyed, including all the petro- 
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the new leader 
in photocopying 





The One-Step CORMAC 
“500” is an exciting new 
development in photo- 
copying machines. The 
result of many years of 
applied research, it of- 
fers new and exclusive 
advantages that greatly 
simplify and speed up 
your office copying work. 
Here are the features that 
make it the most effi- 
cient, economical and 
versatile photocopy in- 
strument you can buy. 





Original and copying papers are inserted ... original automatically separated . . 


One-Step Operation ™@ no separate exposure and process feeding. Copies are made in 
seconds—at the flick of a switch. Cuts time one-third! Ends Solution Handling Forever 
@ with Cormac’s exclusive Flo-Matic Control. No mess, no sp ’ Tt 


Sp : ) waste. 
cleanest copier ever produced. Operates on the corner of your desk! Copies Anything 
@ from any original up to 14” wide by any length...pen, pencil, crayon, any ink or 
color, even spirit duplications! New Simplicity ™ anyone can make Cormac 

copies. No experience, no skills required. Slip in the original...take out a perfect, 
permanent copy! New Quality of Reproduction gj the CORMALITE Line of papers and 
supplies gives you the finest quality reproductions, permanent photo-accurate 
copies of the original! New Beauty @ designed in the modern style by Raymond Loewy 
Associates in lustrous, two-tone, unbreakable Styrene cabinet. Blends tastefully with 
any office decor! Guaranteed @ the New “500” carries the famous Cormac 
Service Guarantee. It is available NOW through Cormac’s nation-wide sales-service 
and dealer organizations. Fill out the coupon for more complete information—or a 
demonstration in your office at your convenience. 


CORMAC 


PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 
Executive Offices: 80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY FACTORY-TRAINED REPRODUCTION SPECIALISTS 
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.and a permanent, positive copy in seconds! 


CORMAC PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION : 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. . 


0 Yes, I’d like a 5-minute demon- : 
stration of the New Cormac “500”. =: 

(J Rush further information on the : 
“500” and the FREE SELECT-O- ; 
MASTER OFFICE SYSTEMS : 
GUIDE. . 
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CE ee Rs ccnees : 
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MIE Shc Stidwivandddcicetieas gaadtaex 4 
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the wheels of industry 


and the 
wheels of transportation 





complement each other One to produce... the other 
to keep products on the move. 


In the Union Pacific West you'll find the materials, utili- 
ties and labor to supply new plant requirements. 


And you can be assured of freight and passenger service 
second to none when locating a plant conveniently close 
to “U.P.” trackage. 


If considering building, buying or leasing a plant in the 
West for any purpose, we’ll be pleased to have you check 
with any U.P. representative or get in touch with us direct. 
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leum and insurance companies, but 
only 21 per cent of the hotels. 

Separation or termination pay al- 
lowances were reported by 20 per 
cent. But contributions to privately 
financed unemployment benefit 
funds were being made by only 
eight per cent, usually when re. 
quired by union contracts. 

Profit-sharing payments were re- 
ported by only 15 per cent of those 
surveyed, but 53 per cent pay 
Christmas or other special bonuses, 
service or suggestion awards. 

Tradition results in differing 
fringes: Hotel cooks in one city get 
three bottles of beer per shift, 
transit employes and their families 
ride free, some department store 
employes are more interested in the 
discount they get on merchandise 
than in their pay. A few firms still 
give all hands a turkey at Thanks- 
giving. 

Prospects for the future depend 
largely on government and union 
programs. 

Under present law, social secu- 
rity taxes will rise to 414 per cent 
on the first $4,800 of employes’ 
earnings. The current maximum of 
$144 per employe will become $216 
within nine years, a 50 per cent in- 
crease. Furthermore, there’s no as- 
surance the schedule won’t be 
changed by 1969. Congress has in- 
creased the tax rate four times in 
the past 10 years. Passage of pro- 
posals to provide medical care for 


the elderly through social security - 


would mean an immediate boost. 

Unemployment and workmen’s 
compensation taxes are not expected 
to rise so rapidly, but the trend is 
upward. 

Unions are constantly pressing 
for longer vacations, extra holidays, 
more liberal pension plans, ex- 
panded medical—and in some cases, 
dental—insurance, and _ premium 
pay. The Chamber survey does not 
count overtime and holiday premi- 
um pay, shift differentials, produc 
tion bonuses and the like as fringe 
benefits, but as added wage costs. 
The average of these payments for 
the firms surveyed in 1959 was $313 
per employe. 

By 1970 fringe costs may reach 
$120 billion, or 30 per cent of the 
$400 billion of wages and salaries ex- 
pected to be paid then. END 


FRINGE BENEFITS, 1959, a 36-page 
report, is available from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the U. S. A, 
Washington 6, D. C., $1 per copy. 
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ige The F-40: first of a new series ‘with POWER-CRATER, engin 


313 Many of the most famous brand-name products of costs . . . move material fast, lift it high, stack 
American industry are helped on their way to it carefully. And they’re only part of the wide 
ach market on the forks, clamps, hooks and scoops range of Allis-Chalmers material-handling equip- 
the of Allis-Chalmers multi-purpose lift trucks. They ment .. . including tractors, loaders, blowers and 


ex- 
ND provide vital help in cutting critical handling pumps. Allis-Chalmers, Dept. A, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


«| ALLIS-CHALMERS 
* POWER ror a GROWING WORLD 
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Power-Crater is an Allis-Chalmers trademark. 
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Wherever you go Avis “mminute-saver service” waits for you 


Go West... go East... go anywhere in 
the world! Avis is there to greet you with 
new ‘“‘minute-saver service.”’ A call to 
your local Avis office will send word on 
ahead over the Avis Teletype Network so 
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that you're expected. When you arrive, 
Avis has your car ready and waiting... 
your name on it, too! You're off in a 
minute in a smart new Ford or other fine 
car. No one but Avis saves you so much 


-~g 


time in so many places. Next trip, let us 
help you make it more enjoyable. Cal! 
your local Avis office or your Travel Agent. 
Ask for ‘‘minute-saver service’’—the extra 
service at no extra charge! 


Charge Avis Rent-a-Car services with Avis, American Express, Diners’ Club, or Carte Blanche cards. Sheraton Hotel, air,rail, and other accredited charge cards are honored. ©1960 Avis Inc., 18 Irvington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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Next President will stress 
defense, not summitry 


BY EDWARD T. FOLLIARD 


LOOKING BEYOND this year’s political battle, there 
are some things that can be put down as certainties, 
no matter which party wins on Nov. 8. 

Soviet Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev might be in- 
terested, for it was he who made them certainties. 

Here they are: 

In the next Administration, the budget for Amer- 
ica’s armed forces will be at least as large as the 
current beefed-up budget of nearly $40 billion, and 
probably larger. 

Our next President will not attend a summit con- 
ference to negotiate agreements with the Soviet 
Union. He will go only if the negotiations have been 
completed at a lower-level—that is, if the traditional 
pick-and-shovel work has been done in advance by 
diplomats, and settlements are ready for the ap- 
proval of the heads of government. 

Influential Republicans and Democrats agree on 
these prospects. They have been in agreement on 
them since Premier Khrushchev staged his ill-tem- 
pered performance in Paris, and wrecked the May 
summit conference before it could get started. 

Thanks in large part to Mr. K’s behavior, Congress 
voted a good deal more money for the armed forces 
for the fiscal year 1961, which began July 1, than 
President Eisenhower recommended in his budget 
message back in January. 

The House went along pretty much with the amount 
asked for by the President. However, the House Ap- 
propriations Committee worked on the military 
budget in April, when Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon and other Administration spokesmen were pre- 
dicting success at the summit. 

By the time the Senate took up the bill, the Paris 
conference was in ruins. President Eisenhower’s sched- 
uled visit to Russia had been rudely canceled, and 
the international skies were again overcast. The an- 
swer of the Senate was to add something like a 
billion dollars to the Pentagon budget. 

In the end, after the usual compromise between 
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Senate and House conferees, the defense appropria- 
tion bill called for $39,996,608,000—$661,608,000 more 
than the President recommended. 

Notwithstanding the ugly turn of events, there has 
been no war scare in Washington. The purpose be- 
hind the building up of our armed might, a purpose 
that is likely to become stronger in the days ahead, 
is what it always has been, to discourage the Russians 
from starting anything. 

Premier Khrushchev says for his part that a major 
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Our next President will be unlikely to go 
to summit meetings until spadework is done 


nuclear war is unthinkable. Talking recently to a 
communist gathering in Bucharest, he said: “In our 
day only madmen or maniacs launch calls for a new 
world war.” 

Is the Soviet dictator sincere when he talks this 
way? 

President Eisenhower, who has good reason to 
doubt any Khrushchev statement, says he does be- 
lieve that the Kremlin boss abhors the thought of 
another great war. That also is the view of Allen W. 
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Dulles, director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
who sees the Soviet Union using its military power 
largely as a threat, an instrument of intimidation. 

“I believe that Khrushchev is still confident that 
he can win the world without actually employing 
military force,’”’ Mr. Dulles says. ‘““He doesn’t want to 
acquire a world in ruins if he can take it intact.” 

Why, it might be asked, should Americans be overly 
concerned about our military strength if our chief 
intelligence official says that the Soviet Union is not 
bent on war? 

The answer was given 14 years ago, just after 
World War II. It was given by Winston Churchill in 
his great “Iron Curtain” speech at Fulton, Mo., on 
March 5, 1946. 


U.S. AIR FORCE PHOTO 





Air Defense Commander Kuter has been calling 
for improvements in U. S. antimissile system 


“TI do not believe that Soviet Russia desires war,” 
Sir Winston said then. “What they desire is the fruits 
of war and the indefinite expansion of their power 
and doctrines.” 

Here he gave the West a warning, and it is as 
valid now as it was then. 

“From what I have seen of our Russian friends 
and allies during the war,” he said, “I am convinced 
that there is nothing they admire so much as strength, 
and nothing for which they have less respect than 
for military weakness.” 

The former British leader, surely one of the most 
farseeing men of his times, was making this point: 
The United States and its allies can never hope for a 
settlement with the Soviet Union if they go to the 
council table and have to negotiate from weakness 
rather than strength. Paradoxically, it is only by 
having an abundance of arms that the West has any 
chance of persuading the Russians to agree to a re- 
duction of arms. 

The Democrats were saying here, after the collapse 
of the Paris conference, that Premier Khrushchev 
would not have dared behave as he did had the 
United States kept abreast of the Soviet Union in the 
development of ballistic missiles. The Republicans, 
of course, refuted this, and it is likely that there will 
be echoes of the argument in the campaign ahead. 
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Whatever may be America’s military weaknesses 
at the moment, there does appear to be what is called 
“‘a balance of terror.” That is, both the United States 
and the Soviet Union seem to have the capacity to 
turn the other’s country into a vast graveyard. 

The danger, as some of the professionals see it, 
is that the Soviet Union might achieve a_ break- 
through that would upset this balance of terror. This 
could happen, they say, if the Russians developed a 
really good antimissile missile, a missile that would 
knock down missiles fired at their homeland. 

Gen. Laurence S. Kuter, commander-in-chief of the 
North American Air Defense Command at Colorado 
Springs, has been calling for a greater effort in de- 
veloping our own as yet unproved Nike-Zeus anti- 
missile missile. 

“The side that gets a reasonably effective aero- 
space defense,” General Kuter has said, “will gain a 
tremendous advantage. It is unthinkable that the 
Russians should be the first. That would automatically 
make them far stronger and enable the Kremlin to 
blackmail, possibly dictate to, and obviously to attack 
the West.” 

Turning to summit conferences, President Eisen- 
hower came back from Paris in May an angry and 
disillusioned man. He had allowed Premier Khru- 
shchev to bull him into going to Paris, only to insult 
him after he got there. 

The Chief Executive went over to the French 
capital without having what he once said he had to 
have before he would embark on such a mission— 
an assurance of “real progress of some kind.” 

He wanted such an assurance because he felt that 
his first summit conference, held at Geneva in 1955, 
was a waste of time for all except the Russians, who 
turned it into a propaganda carnival. 

When Premier Khrushchev began clamoring for 
another summit conference, the President was cold to 
the idea. He explained to reporters that such a con- 
ference would raise the world’s hopes, and that these 
hopes would then be dashed if nothing was accom- 
plished. 

In the end, Premier Khrushchev played his cards 
in such a way that he got what he wanted. First, he 
maneuvered the President into inviting him to the 
United States. The Russian’s ace was a demand that 
the United States and its allies get their troops out 
of West Berlin, which would leave 2,250,000 free 
Berliners at the mercy of the communists. 

What followed is familiar history. Having wrecked 
a foreign ministers meeting that tried to find a solu- 
tion of the Berlin crisis, Premier Khrushchev kept 
insisting on a meeting of the head men. 

President Eisenhower finally gave in and agreed 
to go to Paris—without any assurance of “real prog- 
ress of some kind.” He did so partly because of the 
urging of British Prime Minister Harold Macmillan 
and partly because, as he explained to reporters, “if 
you are going to make agreements with the Soviets, 
you are almost compelled to do it with the head of 
government.” He observed that fashions in diplomacy 
had changed. 

In this campaign year of 1960, there is a strong 
feeling that it is time for another change—back to 
traditional diplomacy. 
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FREE BOOKLET compares the investment performance of a 
life insurance policy with that of stocks, bonds...reveals often- 
overlooked investment advantages of your insurance policy! 


During inflationary times, when the temptation to seek more Coca 
speculative forms of investment is strong, some people tend MONY, Dept. NB-86 
to minimize the unique attractiveness of the investment fea- PSR RaCalieg er bgaaI ny 
tures of a life insurance policy. Please send MONY’s free booklet entitled, ‘“The 


Unique Investment Features of Life Insurance.” 
It is a time when many people want to know what kind of 
investment performance they can expect from their life in- 
surance, compared with other forms of investment. 


To clarify the picture and help you make an objective com- 
parison, MONY has prepared this FREE booklet, “The 
Unique Investment Features of Life Insurance.” 


MONY invites you to send for your FREE copy. 
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The Mutual Ue insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y. 
Seles ond service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 
Foe 8, Accident & Schaess, Group insurance, Pumnen Ram, MGV TOOAT MEANS MOEISY TOMORROW! 
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Direct Copy Machine handles up to 1,000 copies 
an hour...at less than a penny a copy for materials 


Now! There's a Direct Copy Machine that turns out more work with increased quality — 
the new Ozamatic® 60! Zips along at a brisk 40 feet per minute — turning out perfect copies 
every time, even with inexperienced operators. For example: the new Ozamatic 60 
handles originals up to 15 inches wide, and automatically separates each original into a 
specially engineered receiving tray, while directing copies into the developer. It's a 
feature found only on far more expensive models! The 1200-watt quartz lamp gives perfect 
uniformity of exposures. And—you can even copy photographic films without the slightest 
chance of damage! These are just a few of the literally hundreds of copying benefits 
you can get from the new Ozamatic 60. Demonstration? Contact your local Ozalid repre- 
sentative, or write for descriptive brochure to: Ozalid, Johnson 


City, New York. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. © ZX L i [> 




















Happy people worry 
more than average 


BY FELIX MORLEY 


A RECENT ISSUE of the American Medical Associa- 
tion’s Journal contains 121 pages of advertising, 
mostly of remedies for those ills to which the human 
flesh is heir. It goes without saying, in the case of 
this highly reputable professional publication, that 
all of these products can be regarded as reliable. 

Yet 26 of these pages, or more than one fifth of the 
total, are devoted to “tranquilizers” of one kind or 
another. Most, judging by what the producers say of 
them, have been developed lately. Practically all of 
them are available in tablet form, usually only on a 
doctor’s prescription, thereafter involving no more 
difficulty for the patient than is required in swallow- 
ing a glass of water. 

The prominent place of sedatives in medical ad- 
vertising suggests a disturbed condition in the minds 
of many Americans today. And this inference is con- 
siderably strengthened by the findings of a current 
study, sponsored by the University of Michigan, 
entitled “Americans View Their Mental Health.” 
Based on a nationwide sampling of seemingly normal 
adults, of various occupations and financial standing, 
this book reports that one person out of every seven 
seeks assistance from others to dispel his or her 
anxieties. But since only 29 per cent of these turn to 
the family doctor for help, it would seem that the 
prevalence of prescribed drugs by no means fully 
reflects the total volume of uneasiness. 


This affliction of morbid apprehension is probably 
a factor in the curious belief that the Welfare State 
can and should remove all burdens conducive to 
nervousness from the steadily narrowing shoulders of 
the American people. Yet the more we turn to Big 
Government as a fairy godmother, the more our 
personal anxieties seem to multiply. The rush to 
tranquilizers may even be the result, rather than a 
cause, of the rapid spread of governmental interven- 
tion in personal affairs. One can certainly understand 
why the consumption of tension-lessening drugs 
should go up coincident with the dates for paying 
income tax installments. 
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The survey just referred to, however, does not find 
lack of money to be the most serious source of worry 
in the United States. Moreover, it is not the very poor 
who have the greatest anxiety on this score. Concern 
is particularly exhibited by “those with incomes 
between $3,000 and $6,000 annually.” While the 
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The growing use of tranquilizers suggests a 
disturbed condition in many American minds 


university researchers find this “surprising,” the prob- 
able explanation is simple. There is more mental 
dissatisfaction and strain among those seeking to 
attain higher social status than among those con- 
tented with a humble situation. One recalls that the 
latter attitude was strongly recommended in the 
Sermon on the Mount. 

Nearly half of those interviewed by the Michigan 
Survey Research Center mention “money and related 
material matters” as a source of worry. But among 
those who ask specialists’ advice in combating their 
anxieties—14 per cent of the 2,460 interviewed— 
marital problems are easily uppermost. Yet only one 
in four of those thus disturbed is willing to attribute 
his or her difficulties to personal shortcomings. Here 
again it would seem that a closer consideration of the 
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teachings of Christ might well be helpful to mental 
health. 

Realization of the need for spiritual fortification is 
clearly indicated by the fact that of the mentally 
distressed who seek professional aid, four out of ten 
go to an ordained minister as against approximately 
30 per cent each to physicians and to psychiatric 
specialists. Examining the age composition of these 
proportions the study says: “It is clear that the 
younger, better educated groups . . . have much 
greater recognition of the psychological nature of 
many of their problems.” What is not at all clear is 
why the assumption that the younger groups are also 
the better educated, though one would scarcely 
expect employes of a state university to conclude 
otherwise. 

Like all analyses based on the sampling process, 
the conclusions of this survey should be read with 
reasonable skepticism. Even so, there is much that is 
thought-provoking in what is called “the first nation- 
wide, family-by-family analysis of how Americans 
respond to the pressures of modern living.” And this 
very thorough study, 444 pages in length, is official, 
to the extent that it was authorized by Congress and 
prepared for the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health. 

The least controversial conclusion is also probably 
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Old Nosey is evidence that complete freedom 
from fear is neither natural nor desirable 


the most important. This is what is called “a major 
paradox developed in the study,” that “often, happy 
people worry more than average.” 

One may observe that this is really no paradox at 
all, but a perfectly natural and wholly desirable situa- 
tion. To be happy is to be well adjusted to the sort 
of life one leads, and to be well adjusted is to be in 
a constant state of apprehension, in the literal sense 
of the word. 

To apprehend, says my most trusted dictionary, is 
(in the mental sense) “to learn; to lay hold of with 
the intellect; to catch the meaning of; to understand 
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and to anticipate.” In Browning’s words: “Each man 
avails him of what worth he apprehends in you.” 

In this sense “apprehension” is a quality essential 
for any and every form of intelligent living. And 
while the word is often used to indicate anxiety of a 
merely nervous nature, the fundamental meaning of 
reasonable outlook is by no means lost. Just 15 years 
ago, at the close of World War II, apprehension over 
the strength and policy of Soviet Russia was wholly 
justified, yet confined to a well informed minority. 
Today that apprehension is widespread. Many more 
are nervous but very few to the point of jitters. The 
Michigan study notes that fear of the destruction of 
civilization by an atomic war is unmentioned as a 
source of personal unhappiness. “Problems of broad, 
general concern tend to sink beneath the surface of 
personal awareness.”’ What damage they may do from 
underneath we really do not know. 

What we do know, if at all familiar with any form 
of wildlife, is that complete freedom from fear is 
neither a natural nor a desirable cordition. As evi- 
dence I cite “Old Nosey,” as we have named an 
elderly raccoon who also inhabits the few acres of 
woodland where I live. } 

For six summers now Old Nosey has been coming 
regularly to our terrace, toward sunset every evening, 
to receive the dog biscuits which she relishes as 
greatly as she despises dogs. We know it is the same 
raccoon, not only by her distinctive mannerisms, but 
also because her right ear has been neatly nicked, 
whether by a departed boy friend or a canine enemy 
she does not say. 

Old Nosey asks for her biscuits with dignified 
assurance, and likes to take them delicately from the 
donor’s hand. But she is always apprehensive, always 
nervous, always alert to run at any unfamiliar sound 
or threatening motion. And this is well. Like every 
form of dole, that which she gets from us is un- 
reliable. When the house is occupied she can be sure 
of a meal which fills her small stomach to its highly 
elastic capacity. But occasionally this Bureau of 
Social Security is closed. Handouts are terminated 
without notice and Old Nosey, a perfect pet, must 
and does fend for herself until reopening. If she were 
not so nervous I would not expect to see her again 
when I come back. 

Anxiety, in short, is at bottom a function of free- 
dom. Only the fully domesticated animal, only the 
enslaved human being, can or should expect a life 
devoid of continuous tension. From that condition, 
indeed, all human progress springs. If progress is 
undesirable then we may hope for the elimination of 
anxieties. But let none think that this will be gained, 
in any large degree, except at a heavy price. 

This is not to say that unhealthy and debilitating 
worries cannot be reduced. Today, with the progress 
of medical diagnosis, we are more aware of the nature 
of pointless anxieties which once, like measles, were 
regarded as ineradicable. Some of these are so toxic 
as to demand sedation in various forms, of which the 
spiritual has by far the longest record of success. 
Mental health, however, will never be attained by the 
eradication of rational apprehension. Even if freedom 
from fear were attainable, it would be at the cost of 
freedom. 
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Q). So it’s the 


largest machine 
in the world— 
what’s that 

to me? 





A. Whenever you dial a telephone, 
you re using the largest 

machine of all—the interconnected 
system of nation-wide telephone 
exchanges. It’s Western Electric’s 
job to manufacture or furnish the 
equipment for the Bell System’s 
network of switching systems, 
wire and radio channels, which 
are set up to help you call any 
telephone you want in a 

matter of seconds. 
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SETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY 


The jig is up 









EVERYWHERE 
Carrier 


STAR TOOL EARNS 31% ANNUAL RETURN ON 
CARRIER AIR CONDITIONING INVESTMENT 


Is comfort air conditioning in an in- 
dustrial plant an unproductive luxury 
—a nice gift to the workers if you can 
afford it? Or is it a production tool 
—an investment that actually pays off 
in increased worker productivity? 


The answer is a matter of record in 
scores of businesses. One of them is 
the Star Machine and Tool Company 
of Cleveland, a progressive small com- 
pany in the precision tool industry. 


Star installed Carrier air condition- 
ing in its 20,000 sq. ft. plant in 1952 
to stabilize the day-to-day accuracy of 
machining and produce to the ever- 
stricter tolerances required by modern 
industry. “As a result,” says manage- 
ment, “we have been able to attain a 
degree of precision that once would 
have seemed utterly fantastic.” 


But what the company did not real- 
ize—at the time of installation—is that 
air conditioning increases the effi- 
ciency of men as well as the precision 
of machines. The annual productivity 
of Star workers soared 5.1%, absen- 
teeism during summer decreased 14% 


and labor turnover dropped by 30%. 


Taken together—and entirely apart 
from the increased precision which 
originally attracted management— 
these gains in worker productivity 
are giving the company a 31% annual 
return. Or enough to pay back the 
cost in about three years! 


Many other manufacturers report 
similar figures and it is significant 
that neither the geographical location 
of their plants nor the type of products 
manufactured affects the size of their 


gains. What does determine the profit 
potential of industrial air condition- 
ing, in almost all cases, is the density 
of workers in a plant or plant area. 


Where the number of square feet 
per worker is low. the return on an air 
conditioning investment will be high. 
For this reason, the most densely popu- 
lated departments should be air con- 
ditioned first in any program that calls 
for the installation of complete plant 
air conditioning over a period of years. 


There are other yardsticks, too—all 
described in the booklet, “Will factory 
air conditioning pay off for me?” 
which we will send you without obli- 
gation. Write for it today, then make 
your decision. Carrier Corporation, 
Syracuse, New York. In Canada: 
Carrier Engineering Ltd., Toronto. 
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RUSSIAN GROWTH 
RATE DROPPING 


Many weaknesses hamper 
Soviet attempt to catch us 





UNNOTICED in the political debate 
over how to keep ahead of Russia 
is the fact that Soviet boss Nikita 
S. Khrushchev has actually lowered 
Russian growth targets consider- 
ably. 

Since 1950, Russia’s industrial 
production has climbed nine or ten 
per cent a year, about double our 
own growth rate, according to U. S. 
analysts. 

To match the Soviet pace, liberals 
urge more government spending. 
Others note this would be inflation- 
ary and favor instead incentives for 
private enterprise growth. 

Premier Khrushchev’s plans, and 
the reasons behind them, suggest 
that, instead of attempting to force 
our growth rate to equal Russia’s, 
we may need only to keep our econ- 
omy healthy while Soviet gains 
grow smaller over the years. 

By official Soviet calculations, the 
average annual growth of industrial 
production for the seven years 
ended in 1958 was 11.4 per cent. Yet 
the goal set by Mr. Khrushchev for 
the current seven-year plan ending 
in 1965 is only 8.9 per cent a year, 
and an even slower growth is sched- 
uled for many key industries in the 
following eight years. 

Planned annual increases for the 
current seven years and the follow- 
ing eight compare like this: coal, 
3.2 and 2.8 per cent; petroleum, 11.4 
and 9.4 per cent; gas, 25.4 and 19.6 
per cent; electric power, 12.2 and 
9.7 per cent; steel, 7.3 and 5.3 per 
cent; cement, 13.3 and 8.6 per cent, 
and sugar, 9.9 and 5.1 per cent. 

The U. S. Central Intelligence 


Agency estimates the annual growth 
rate of UssR industrial production 
in the 1959-65 period at 8.6 per cent, 
down from an average of 10 per cent 
in the 1950-59 period. CIA estimates 
of Soviet gross national product 
growth rates are seven per cent an- 
nually for the 1950-59 period, but 
six per cent for 1959-65. 


Facts behind the slowdown 


What are the reasons for this 
slowdown? What are its implica- 
tions for the U. S.? 

Russia’s economy is maturing. As 
an economy grows, it becomes 
harder to make big percentage 
gains. A 100-ton steel plant makes 
a much larger percentage increase 
by adding five tons than does a 
1,000-ton plant. 

In addition, Soviet industrializa- 
tion could be rapid in recent years 
because it has been passing through 
what might be called a middle stage 
of development. Russia has been 
able to draw on the knowledge al- 
ready developed by the United 
States and other advanced nations. 

“As to new technology, there is 
little evidence of Soviet innovation 
except the demonstrations of the 
sputniks,” says Willard H. Thorp, 
director, Merrill Center for Eco- 
nomics, and professor of economics, 
Amherst College. 

“In the past, the ussr has been 
able to take over much scientific 
and engineering discovery at vir- 
tually no cost. It may be that some 
of their progress has been in the 
form of catching up—a process that 
cannot go on forever.” 


To reach its goals, Russia is try- 
ing to speed automation. But U. S. 
experts figure only about five per 
cent of Soviet industrial spending 
is going for automation, compared 
with about 20 per cent here. 

Resistance to automation is wide- 
spread. 

“The plant manager is caught be- 
tween two conflicting demands,” 
says Leon M. Herman, Soviet eco- 
nomics analyst with the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. “He must exceed his pro- 
duction quota. Yet he is expected 
also to use the newest machinery 
available. Since his pay and secu- 
rity depend on overproduction, he 
generally chooses to stick to the 
methods and machinery that he 
knows can do the job. He has no 
incentive to gamble on anything 
different.” 

The Russian newspaper Izvestia 
admits “‘some sorry officials” resist 
progress. It complains that 16 mil- 
lion rubles’ worth of machines and 
tools are idle in South Kazakhstan 
because that area’s Economic Coun- 
cil has failed to order them in- 
stalled. 

Even the top communist leaders 
concede that the job of installing 
modern machinery throughout the 
Soviet industrial system is too big 
to be accomplished in the current 
seven-year plan. Averki B. Aristov, 
the Russian communist party’s chief 
expert on industrial efficiency, re- 
ports that, of 80 steel rolling mills 
in the UssR, only three are modern. 
The rest are equipped with Eight- 
eenth and Nineteenth Century ma- 
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chinery and are only 20 to 30 per 
cent as efficient as the other three, 
he says. 


Impact of Soviet labor 


Along with the shortage of mod- 
ern machinery, Russia may find 
manpower acting as a limiting fac- 
tor in its economic growth. 

The Soviet labor force (males, 
15 to 59; females, 15 to 54) in- 
creased by 13.8 million between 
1951 and 1957—about three times 
as much as the U. S. But the gain 
in the current seven-year period is 
estimated at only about 5.6 million, 
while the plan requires about 12 
million more industrial workers. 

To help fill the gap, the Kremlin 
claims to be releasing some men 
from the armed forces and has cut 
two years off the 10-year school 
period for most students. This is 
expected to supply about 5.6 million 
additional workers. In theory, the 
rest will have to be taken from 
farms. 

The immediate lag in growth of 
the work force stems mainly from 
the low birth rate during the war. 
But some experts believe the Soviet 
population will increase much more 
slowly in the future. 

If present trends continue, the 
Russian birth rate can be expected 
to decline substantially, while the 
U. S. rate remains at about its pres- 
ent level or increases. The current 
rate is about 25 per 1,000 in each 
country. 

John F. Kantner, of the Census 
Bureau’s Foreign Manpower Re- 
search Office, cites several factors 
indicating a drop in future Soviet 
births. People are moving from 
rural areas to the cities, where birth 
rates are lower. People living in city 
housing, where two families often 
share one room, don’t want to add 
to the crowding by having more chil- 
dren. The government encourages 
birth control to prevent women 
losing time from work. 

The Russian death rate is also 
likely to increase, Mr. Kantner be- 
lieves. Because of the war loss of 
men who would now be middle 
aged, a larger proportion of the 
Soviet population is made up of old- 
er people than in the U. S. 

Russia’s best hope for increasing 
industrial manpower is_ shifting 
peasants from the farms. While 
American experts say mechaniza- 
tion may make this possible in the 
future, they doubt that it will help 
much right away. The ussr badly 
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a ear continued 
needs more food and has given high 
priority to its production. 

The average Soviet farm worker 
produces only enough to feed him- 
self and three or four other people. 
Each American working on a farm 
produces enough to feed about 20 
others. As a result, some 48 per cent 
of the Russian population is en- 
gaged in agriculture, compared with 
about 10 per cent in the U. S. 

Reasons for low farm productiv- 
ity are many: lack of incentive, in- 
adequate mechanization, poor plan- 
ning, and an unfavorable climate. 

“We see no prospect that the 
agricultural goals of the seven-year 
plan ending in 1965 will be ap- 
proached,” Central Intelligence Di- 
rector Allen W. Dulles says. “The 
dramatic increase of seven per cent 
per year over the 1953-58 period 
was the result of a six-year effort to 
raise agriculture out of the trough 
in which Stalin had left it. 

“Given average weather, net agri- 
cultural output will probably not in- 
crease more than 18 to 20 per cent 
by 1965. This is well under the goal 
of 55 to 60 per cent.” 


Productivity battle 


Productivity of the Soviet indus- 
trial worker also is low—only about 
one third that of an American. 

Mr. Herman attributes this to 
workers’ lack of enthusiasm for their 
jobs. Even the incentive pay sys- 
tem, he says, helps little, because 
it’s based on quantity alone and no 
pride in quality is developed. 

Productivity is likely to be re- 
strained in the future by the reduc- 
tion in the average workweek prom- 
ised by Mr. Khrushchev. By 1963, 
he pledges, Soviet workers will be 
working only 41 hours a week in- 
stead of the present 46. Monday 
through Friday hours would be cut 
to seven from eight, and Saturday 
would remain at six. 

By 1965, the Soviet Premier 
holds out hope for a 35-hour week— 
five days of seven hours each. 

U. S. experts doubt that the 35- 
hour promise will be kept. They 
note that even the cut to 41 hours 
is a 10 per cent reduction, thereby 
canceling out the increase expected 
in the labor force. This means any 
gain in over-all productivity must 
be accomplished by increased effi- 
ciency of workers or by investment 
in better production machinery. 

By reducing work hours, the 
Kremlin is creating still another 
problem. With more idle time, the 
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average Russian will want more 
consumer goods. Since the Soviet 
economy is geared to military and 
heavy industrial production, little 
attention has been paid to its peo- 
ple’s desires. The communist lead- 
ers have concentrated on the types 
of production they feel will improve 
their power position in the world. 

Soviet military spending is at 
about the same $41 billion as the 
U. S. However, since their total 
production is only about 44 per cent 
of ours, the military takes a much 
larger share. 

“Experts who have studied Soviet 
achievements in steel production, 
heat-resistant metals, electronics, 
aeronautics, space technology, atom- 
ic energy, machine tools and the 
like come back with the general 
finding that the ussr is highly com- 
petent,”” Mr. Dulles reports. 

“On the other hand, those who 
have studied what the Soviets are 
doing in agriculture, road-building, 
houses, retail trade, and consumer 
goods, including textiles, find them 
far behind us. Some recent return- 
ing visitors remarked with surprise 
that they can send a lunik to the 
moon, but don’t make the plumbing 
work.” 

The chief concession to the peo- 
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ple’s comfort is a huge housing 
program, slated to cost 375 billion 
to 380 billion rubles between 1959 
and 1965. This is about 170 billion 
more than in the 1952-58 period. 
The goal is two rooms for each city 
family, but at least two families 
would still have to share baths and 
kitchens. 

While the slogan, “Even America 
must be surpassed,” is painted on 
cowbarns throughout the country, 
most Russians probably are secretly 
more eager to catch up with Finland 
and Austria, their next-door neigh- 
bors. Less than one Russian in 1,000 
has a car, but there are about 20 
automobiles for each 1,000 Finns or 
Austrians. Finland has about 69 
washing machines for each 1,000 
people, Austria 34, the ussR six. 

Recognition of such lags led Mr. 
Khrushchev to order a speedup in 
consumer goods production several 
months ago. The annual production 
of washing machines is supposed to 
reach 1.2 million in 1961. The goal 
for automobiles has been raised one 
million for the seven-year period 
ending in 1965. 


Population hobbles USSR 


Russia’s problem of catching the 
U. S. is aggravated by its larger 


population—210 million, compared 
with 179.5 million here. To supply 
each of its 50 million families with 
a car at the present production 
rate would take nearly 500 years. 
For each family to have a washing 
machine would take 50 years. 

The consumer goods produced 
under the central planning system 
often fail to meet the people’s needs. 
In a free economy, the manufac- 
turers or merchants of such products 
would be forced out of business by 
lack of customers. 

“But when the government is the 
seller, it doesn’t go broke,” Mr. Her- 
man comments. “The only means of 
protest the people have is refusal 
to buy.” 

There’s evidence that this protest 
is being exercised. Izvestia reported: 

“There are now 250 million 
rubles’ [$25 million] worth of sur- 
plus goods in the depots and ware- 
houses of Kuibyshev Province. At 
the same time, customer demand is 
not being satisfied and the trade 
turnover plan is not being fulfilled.” 

Planning ministries are blamed. 
“The wholesale depots should in- 
fluence production and apportion 
the available goods rationally,” 
Izvestia says. “Unfortunately, this 
responsibility is completely illusory. 





The subordination of the depots to 
the Ministry of Trade has resulted 
in their complete isolation from the 
trade network.” 

The Chief Grocery Administra- 
tion was charged with failure to pro- 
vide the public with spices, yeast 
and canned hors d’oeuvres, “but it 
has flooded the trade network with 
tobacco products and has sent out a 
year’s supply of jam and macaroni.” 

Ladies’ shoes are troublesome, 
too: “The front part has been per- 
forated. A new style! But the shoes 
are worthless for summer; they are 
heavy, and the feet burn up in them. 
You can’t wear them in the autumn 
either; water comes through the 
decoration. Of course people have 
stopped buying such a product.” 

Even when quality merchandise 
is available, most Russians have 
still another problem—lack of mon- 
ey. The average worker makes 
about 800 rubles a month, which 
have roughly the buying power of 
$80. 

About 62 per cent of this goes for 
food, experts figure. Government- 
subsidized housing and utilities take 
another 10 per cent, leaving only 
about 28 per cent for everything 
else. Government-set prices on other 
(continued on page 90) 
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TARGETS 


Growth 


BUSINESS faces new and stronger pressures from 
unions aiming to expand membership. 

Unions are pumping vitality into their drive for 
more members, now that the problems of the AFL-CIO 
merger and union corruption are waning. 

They have fixed their targets and planned strategy 
and tactics for proceeding toward the goal of a greatly 
enlarged membership. This was one of several major 
goals announced when the AFL and CIO merged in 
1955. Today it is at the top of organized labor’s aims. 
Leaders view growth as the key to future union effec- 
tiveness and, possibly, survival. 

Main targets are the growing and changing indus- 
tries; the increasing number of professional, technical 
and other white-collar workers; and the industries, 
cities and sections of the country where union growth 
has been slowest. 

Vice President Jacob S. Potofsky of the AFL-CIO 
warns that if unions do not meet the challenges of 
the changing labor force and industrial scene with 
fresh vigor and imagination they may lose strength 
in the decade ahead. 

“The labor movement cannot stand still,’”’ he says. 
“It will have to grow or it will decline.” 

The unions’ problem, as their leaders see it, is that 
they are not growing as fast as the work force. In 
relation to the number of workers employed, unions 
are not expanding the proportion of union members 
as they did in the 1930’s and 1940’s; they actually 


PHOTO BY FRED J. MAROON 
New director of AFL-CIO drive fo 

more members, Nicholas Zonaric! 

Says success will cep nd on coordi- 
nation—pulling all union resources 
together at right time and place 

as he did in organizing the alum- 

inum industry. Seated at the left 

is his assistant, Carlin Allen 
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are losing ground. During the 1930’s, for instance, un- 
ion membership increased from 6.8 to 15.8 per cent of 
the country’s total labor force—more than double. 

During the 1940’s, the growth was not as much, but 
still considerable—from 15.5 to 22.4 per cent of the 
work force. 

But in 1958, according to latest available Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures, the 23.9 per cent union 
membership was below the 1951 level of 24.2 per cent, 
although there was a slight increase over 1950’s 22 
per cent. 

This trend disturbs labor’s leaders because they 
realize that their social and political—as well as 
economic—influence will weaken if they speak for a 
declining proportion of the country’s workers. 

As a result, unions are devoting an increasing 
amount of time, money and effort to get at the root 
of the problem and find ways to correct it. This task 
the AFL-CIO has given to a special committee under 
Walter P. Reuther, United Automobile Workers 
president. 

These are what unionists view as the causes of the 
membership problem and what they are doing about it: 


Causes 


Basic cause of slowing membership growth is the 
changing character of industry—improving technology 
with its shift from blue-collar to white-collar workers, 
the shrinking of the production worker group, and 
the rapid growth of employment in service industries. 
Changes in labor laws contribute to the slowdown. 

About 85 per cent of the AFL-c1o’s membership is 
made up of blue-collar workers, which means that 
the group from which unions have drawn most of 
their members is shrinking while white-collar workers 
—harder to unionize—are increasing in number. 

This shift in work groups is illustrated by these 
figures: 

In 1940, workers in production industries outnum- 
bered those in service industries 22.5 million to 19.1 
million. Today the (continued on page 42) 
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GET READY 





FOR THE 


BOOM 





LUXURY 


Growing incomes spur demand for more custom goods at right prices 


THE NEXT BOOM—foreseeable for 
1962-63—may go down in history 
as the first of the luxury booms. 

The firms that prosper, not only 
in this boom but in those that come 
after it, will be those that are able 
to shift from mass markets to cus- 
tom markets for services as well as 
goods without losing the efficiency 
that mass production and mass 
marketing make possible. 

This dramatic shift will not come 
about because of any spectacular 
economic change. Rather it will be 
the cumulative result of almost im- 
perceptible daily growth. 

Anyone who has raised children 
knows how much such growth can 
mean. A 16-year-old has twice as 
many years as a youngster of eight. 
But he does not eat twice as much 
of the same things. His clothes have 
changed in style as well as size. 
His recreation is not twice as much 
of the same things he enjoyed eight 
years ago. He is an entirely differ- 
ent person and much of the change 
came suddenly. One day a girl 
smiled at him and he began to 
comb his hair willingly. 

Eight years from now, at 24, he 
won’t want 50 per cent more of the 
things he wants today. He will 
again be an entirely different per- 
son. 

So it is with our economy and 
our markets. Our per capita output, 
for instance, has increased on the 
average only 1.75 per cent a year 
since 1900. But over 60 years this 
has meant an increase of 183 per 
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cent. In 1900 per capita disposable 
income—in 1958 dollars—was about 
$700. It is about $1,915 today. The 
growth averaged about $20 a year— 
and both the things we make and 
the things we buy have changed 
drastically. 

Autos have replaced carriages, 
taxis have replaced bicycles, jaunts 
to Europe have replaced trips to 
grandpa’s farm, prepared foods and 
supplies have replaced the chicken 
pen and summer canning. 

The rise in income put many 
types of firms out of business. It 
encouraged others to grow. 

Now the 1960’s promise to bring 
an income shift far more dramatic 
than anything we have witnessed 
in the past. 

The increase in real disposable 
income per capita in 1959 prices 
was only about $17 a year from 1900 
to 1910. From 1909-1919 it kept the 
$17 a year growth. From 1950 to 
1959 it was about $27. A continua- 
tion of the present trend through 
1970 would bring the increase to 
more than $30 a year in 1959 dollars. 

Some comparisons will help us 
understand what this will do to 
markets. 

From 1929 to 1950 the greatest 
increase in spending power was 
among families with $3,000 to 
$5,000 income. The number of fam- 
ilies in this group increased by 7.9 
million. Those with $5,000 to $7,500 
income increased by 6.5 million. 
Those with $7,500 to $10,000 grew 
by 2.2 million and those with in- 


comes of more than $10,000 in- 
creased by 1.2 million. 

From 1950 to 1960 households 
with $5,000 to $7,500 increased 
most rapidly. This group grew by 
6.11 million. Households with less 
than $3,000 income actually de- 
creased by 2.4 million. The $7,500 
to $10,000 group increased by 3.1 
million and those with more than 
$10,000 by 1.9 million. 

The coming decade promises a 
complete change in this picture. 

Households with more than $10,- 
000 income may increase by 5.8 mil- 
lion; the $7,500 to $10,000 group 
may grow by 4.9 million; the $5,000 
to $7,500 households would add only 
2.5 million, while the group under 
$5,000 may go down by 3.4 million. 

While established mass markets 
may grow no faster than the total 
population and income, luxury mar- 
kets can grow with shifts in income. 
Small shifts in income therefore 
may mean big shifts in markets. 

For instance, if your company 
produces goods or services bought 
almost entirely by families with 
incomes over $10,000, your com- 
pany has been producing for a lux- 
ury market which grew about six or 
seven per cent, on the average, dur- 
ing the 1950’s. This market may 
grow by nine per cent per year in 
the near future, and it may more 
than double by 1970. This is not to 
say that your company will get 
twice as much business by 1970, or 
nine per cent more per year in the 

(continued on page 66) 
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HOW TO WIN 
AN ELECTION 


Businessmen in this city apply practical 


politics to score victories at the polls 





IT WAS NINE o'clock on election 
night before they knew for sure. 

For days Lou Whitlock, Carlsbad, 
N. Mex., Chamber of Commerce 
manager, had been openly predict- 
ing a two-to-one victory for the 
Greater Carlsbad Ticket in the city 
election. 

Some of the town’s other business 
people, as deeply involved in cam- 
paigning for that slate, private- 
ly credited much of this assurance 
to Lou’s natural optimism. 

Just that morning, shortly after 
the polls opened, John Osborn, real 
estate operator, furniture store own- 
er and one of the City Council can- 
didates on the Greater Carlsbad 
Ticket, shook hands with his more 
experienced opponent on the Pro- 
gressive Ticket and confessed that 
he fully expected to lose. 

Certainly the men on the Greater 
Carlsbad Ticket and their support- 
ers among the businessmen and 
other citizens in town had poured 
their energies into the campaign. 
They had put to work the theories 
they had discussed in the course 
in practical politics which 95 of 
them took. 

But some townspeople insisted 
these businessmen were too ideal- 
istic and too inexperienced to play 
the game of politics and win. 

Now, at a little after nine p.m, 
on April 5, as City Manager H. E. 
McMinn leaned over the long table 
in the municipal library annex call- 
ing off the final results from the last 


STRATEGIST: Newspaper editor 
and practical politician Jeter Bryan 
helped build city’s winning ticket 














TEACHER: C. Fincher Neal 
taught the political course and 
won nomination for state senate 


of the polling places, tension burst 
into excitment. 

Everyone in the big room knew 
for sure that politics as practiced 
by these Carlsbad business leaders 
does pay off. 

The Greater Carlsbad Ticket had 
swamped its opposition nearly two- 
to-one to climax as fierce a munici- 
pal election as anyone could re- 
member. 

An all-time high of 6,172 voters 
had cast ballots. 

That’s 52 per cent of those regis- 
tered, as compared with a voter 
turnout of only 41 per cent in the 
previous election. 

This proved dramatically what 
businessmen all over the country 
are now finding out: that they can 
work more effectively for better 
government through the art of prac- 
tical politics. 

To date some 70,000 citizens in 
1,100 communities in all 50 states 
have taken or are about to take the 
newly organized Action Course in 
Practical Politics. 

This is a basic 18 hours of train- 
ing in political citizenship devel- 
oped by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce to encourage business- 
men to work in and for the party 
of their choice. 

What happened in the city of 
Carlsbad is not just the story of a 
town election, candidates’ person- 
alities or local issues. It is a story 
of a spirit and purpose that stirred 
the citizens to action in the best 
democratic tradition. 

The story begins many months 
before the April 5 municipal elec- 
tion victory. 

Carlsbad, like every city, has its 
peculiar problems. It is a town of 
25,396 people, set on a flat, sun-dried 
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expanse in southern New Mexico. 
Economically, it depends heavily 
on the potash industry and tourists 
who come to see the subterranean 
wonders of nearby Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park. 

The city badly wants softer wa- 
ter, more diversified industry and 
sound growth. 

The city’s forward-looking citi- 
zens recognize the importance of 
prudent, businesslike municipal ad- 
ministration and have been deter- 
mined to carry out a program for 
a new water system, new industry, 
and carefully planned local devel- 
opment. Among those with a sharp 
eye on the future are lanky Jeter 
Bryan, editor of the Carlsbad Cur- 
rent-Argus; gregarious Lou Whit- 
lock, the Carlsbad Chamber man- 
ager; E..O. (Denny) Moore, Jr., 
well liked insurance man, ex-rancher 
and former Chamber president; Jack 
Sitton, potash industry public re- 
lations representative, also an ex- 
president of the Chamber; and 
Ralph Callaway, nursery owner, 
city councilman and a_ former 
Chamber director. 

These men, with the advice of 
dozens of other businessmen and 
citizens, were the prime movers in 
drawing together a slate of candi- 
dates—the Greater Carlsbad Ticket 
—and developing a winning pro- 
gram. 

The vehicle they used to train 
themselves and their fellow cam- 
paign workers, to spark widespread 
enthusiasm and to give shape to 
their aims was the Action Course in 
Practical Politics. 

“The National Chamber’s po- 
litical course had _ far-reaching 
effects,” according to Editor Bryan. 
“It showed us how to organize a 


STUDENT: Virginia Di Iaconi, 
League of Woman Voters, ap- 
plied principles that she learned 
in political action course 
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campaign and smoothed the way for 
graduates of the course in their ap- 
proach to other businessmen.” 

When the key strategists decided 
to put together a slate for the city 
election and organize their cam- 
paign, they were determined to fol- 
low the guidelines of their practical 
politics course. 

They began their work with some 
confidence because practical politics 
had already had a test run on the 
school bond election last February. 
Chamber politics course graduates, 
led by E. O. Moore, Jr., were in- 
strumental in getting a $1.9 million 
school construction bond issue ap- 
proved almost 10 to one in an un- 
precedented turnout of 4,749 prop- 
erty-holders. 

Two years before, the school bond 
issue had failed. 

Mr. Moore, chairman of the 
Carlsbad Chamber’s education com- 
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HOW TO WIN AN ELECTION 


continued 


mittee, coordinated efforts to assure 
public understanding of what was 
involved in the bond issue and to 
get out the vote. A study of school 
needs was supported by the local 
chamber. All property-owners were 
contacted by phone by key workers 
who were their neighbors. Hand- 
bills urging citizens to vote were 
passed out by workers in specifi- 
cally assigned areas; explanation 
and promotion were _ provided 
through all media. 

The success of the school bond 
campaign was unquestionable. 
Many of the same techniques and 
activities could be applied. But se- 
lecting a slate of individual candi- 
dates was a more complex task. 

It was agreed that these major 
guideposts would be used: 

1. The most highly qualified per- 
sons would be asked to run. 


2. The ticket would appeal to 


PRIME MOVERS: 

Key men in planning the cam- 
paign, defining the issues, and 
getting out the record vote for 
the Greater Carlsbad Ticket: 


Jack Sitton 


Councilman Ralph Callaway 








many segments of the voters but 
would have unity in purpose. 

3. The campaign would _ be 
thoroughly organized to get voters 
to the polls, especially those who 
were most interested in the city’s 
future development. 

4. Everything possible would be 
done to inform the voters fully about 
candidates and issues, and voter 
enthusiasm would be sustained to 
get the maximum citizenship par- 
ticipation. 

Needed were candidates who were 
not only qualified to administer the 
affairs of a city with a $1 million 
budget but who were willing to 
serve the community at practically 
no pay ($10 a month for council- 
men, $20 a month for the mayor. ) 


High qualifications 

Major traits and abilities looked 
for in prospective candidates for 
the Greater Carlsbad Ticket were 
these: Men who had gained the 
respect of the community through 
their actions and accomplishments 
and men who had a grasp of the 
city’s problems and the potential to 
solve them. 

The Greater Carlsbad Ticket was 
headed by H. C. Harvey, the dark- 
haired, soft-spoken first vice presi- 
dent of Carlsbad National Bank. 
Mr. Harvey is past president of the 
Carlsbad Chamber of Commerce, 
past president of the Lions Club, 
past master of the Masonic Lodge, 
board member of Carlsbad Com- 
munity Hospital, member of the 
board of the Carlsbad Planning 
(Zoning) Commission; and _ presi- 
dent of the Carlsbad Development 
Foundation, Inc., a nonprofit agency 
run by city and Chamber of Com- 
merce officials. 

He has been treasurer for the 
Community Chest, chairman for 
budgets for the United Fund and 
helped organize a baseball Little 
League in Carlsbad. And he has 
served on various Bankers’ Associa- 
tion committees. 

Mr. Harvey had training in ac- 
counting and engineering. He has 
worked in a service station, grocery 
store and laundry. But since 1945 
he has been in banking. 

A resident of Carlsbad since 1938, 
Mr. Harvey had worked with city 
officials through his Chamber and 
banking duties often in the past. 
He is a graduate of the course in 
practical politics. Fellow candidates 
on the Greater Carlsbad Ticket de- 
scribe him as “extremely conscien- 
tious,” “realistic,” ‘sincere,’ “‘one 
who encourages and guides busi- 
nessmen in their ventures,” and “a 
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Grocer Arnold Crabb won a 
seat on Carlsbad City Council 


man who has a knack for saying the 
right thing at the right time.” 

Mayor Harvey told NAarTION’s 
Business he ran because he feels he 
has an obligation to serve in order 
to “repay a debt to a community 
that has been mighty good to me.” 

On the ticket with Mr. Harvey 
were four candidates for the city 
council: 

John Osborn, tall, serious-minded 
businessman, has lived in Carlsbad 
for 10 years. He has never held 
public office before but as a motel 
owner with local interests in real 
estate and furniture stores has a 
vital interest in his community and 
where it is going. 

“The spirit of the community is 
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THE SLATE: Banker and political novice H. C. Harvey led ticket as candidate for mayor 


Furniture dealer John Osborn 
also was a first-time winner 


so important,” Mr. Osborn com- 
ments, “I felt I had an obligation 
to try to add something to it.” 
He maintains that too often “poli- 
tics is approached on a selfish basis. 
Instead people in politics should 
think of it as a service. By helping 
people with their problems, a per- 
son holding office can make the 
public more content and improve 
the whole spirit of the community.” 

Mr. Osborn is on the board of 
trustees of Lubbock Christian Col- 
lege. He has been president of the 
Optimists Club and a deacon in 
the Church of Christ. 

When he was first approached to 
run for council, he said “No.” He 
said he would like to serve at some 
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Union man A. G. Boyce was re-| 
elected on Greater Carlsbad Ticket || 


later time but he was not able to 
serve now. 

Then, pondering this decision, he 
concluded that now was the right 
time because he seemed to be 
wanted now. So he ran. 

Another political novice was 
Arnold Crabb, stocky 33-year-old 
former Carlsbad high school foot- 
ball star whose business sense pro- 
pelled him from grocery store sack 
boy 20 years ago to owner of a 
supermarket chain today. 

Graduates of the practical politics 
course got Mr. Crabb interested 
enough in city government to accept 
a place on the Greater Carlsbad 
Ticket. Before the campaign was 

(continued on page 82) 
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An authoritative report by the staff of the 


HOW'S 


BUSINESS? 


today’s outlook 





AGRICULTURE 


Another legisiative year is ex- 
pected to pass without major 
changes in the farm program. 

No agreement appears likely on 
what to do with the wheat prob- 
lem. Breakdown in the House of 
efforts to support either the Senate- 
passed wheat bill or recommenda- 
tions of the Administration is not 
expected to be repaired during the 
postconvention session of Congress. 

Pending before the session, how- 
ever, are decisions on extending 
two laws which would affect many 
farmers and related businessmen. 

One is the Conservation Reserve 
Program of the Soil Bank; the 
other is the Mexican farm labor law. 

No new contracts can be made 
after the 1960 crop unless the Con- 
servation Reserve is extended. There 
seems to be little enthusiasm for 
saving this program, despite ap- 
peals by the Farm Bureau and the 
Administration for expansion to 
about 60 million acres. 

The Mexican farm labor law ex- 
pires June 30, 1961. A two-year ex- 
tension has already passed the 
House. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Construction volumes will move 
upward during the remaining 
months of this year. 

Although the total dollar volume 
of new construction during the first 
part of the year was about two per 
cent below 1959, increasing strength 
in housing and highways, coupled 
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with continued high levels of activ- 
ity in nonresidential, utility and 
other private construction, point to 
high volume ahead. 

Private construction, significant- 
lv, is running ahead of last year. 
The decrease of $501 million in the 
estimated total (private plus pub- 
lic) registered during the first five 
months of 1960 (compared to 1959) 
came from a $639 million drop in 
government construction, and a $138 
million gain in private work. 

In private construction, a drop of 
$601 million in new housing was 
more than offset by increases of 
$541 million in nonresidential build- 
ing and $198 million in all other 
private construction. 

The most important factor in the 
decline of government construction 
was a $263 million drop in highway 
work. 


DISTRIBUTION. 


America’s $12 billion advertising 
industry is fighting to thwart re- 
strictive legislation. 

The industry, spurred by threats 
of further government controls, has 
taken positive steps to exercise vol- 
untary self-regulation. 

Latest evidence is the Advertis- 
ing Federation of America’s new 
guidebook, entitled ‘The Advertis- 
ing Truth Book.” The manual out- 
lines a program for action by local 
advertising clubs and _ includes 
guides identifying the most trouble- 
some violations in advertising. 

Announcing the new manual, a 
Federation official said: “The AFA 








is finally nailing down the abstrac- 
tion called ‘truth.’ Truth in adver- 
tising is now codified into a usable 
tool—an instrument that will com- 
pute honesty.” 


CREDIT & FINANCE 


Further easing of money is in 
prospect, but at a much slower pace. 

The Federal Reserve appears to 
feel that it has gone as far as nec- 
essary at this time. But any over- 
all slackening in business activity 
would quickly bring a further de- 
cline in rates. 

Firming factors include prospec- 
tive capital spending by industry, 
an indicated increase in consumer 
credit buying, and the Treasury’s 
normal borrowing to meet the fall 
seasonal deficit. 

The Douglas bill for disclosure 
of credit interest rates has been 
shelved for this year—but it will be 
reintroduced early next year. Its 
chances will depend largely on the 
complexion of the new Congress. 

Minimum wage legislation—prob- 
ably to $1.15—seems likely to pass 
in the after-recess short session. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


United States participation in a 
new international lending agency, 
the International Development As- 
sociation, was approved by Con- 
gress on the eve of its recess. 

As an affiliate of the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, IDA is designed to provide 
loans for the economic development 
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of less-developed countries on easier 
terms than those now available. It 
supplements the lending activities 
of the Bank. 

IDA also is expected to reduce 
U. S. foreign aid spending by en- 
abling other industrialized nations 
to participate more fully in free 
world development. 

It is estimated that if less-devel- 
oped countries can be helped to 
increase local savings enough to lift 
their per capita incomes by even 
one per cent a year over the coming 
decade, they may well offer to the 
U. S. alone a market for an esti- 
mated $14 billion of exports by 
1970. 

An appropriation of $73.6 mil- 
lion, constituting the first of five 
annual installments on this coun- 
try’s $320 million total subscription 
in the multilateral agency, has yet 
to be approved by Congress. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


When Congress recessed, it had 
cleared all but four of the major 
appropriation bills with little change 
in the over-all budget picture for 
the new fiscal year. 

The $40 billion defense appropri- 
ation will be $661 million over the 
budget request, but offset by reduc- 
tions in other departments. 

The $4 billion budget for Health, 
Education and Welfare will be 
boosted somewhere between $184 
million and $485 million, as recom- 
mended by the House and Senate, 
respectively. 

The decisive overriding of the 
President’s veto of the $750 million 
pay raise for federal employes was 
a major setback to the Administra- 
tion’s goal of a healthy budget sur- 
plus for fiscal 1961. Other prime 
threats to a surplus—scheduled for 
consideration when Congress re- 
turns—include medical aid for the 
aged, aid to education, and housing. 


LABOR 


A large question mark hangs over 
the nature of future U. S. employer 
participation in the International 
Labor Conference. 

At the recently concluded forty- 
fourth ILO Conference in Geneva, 
American employers continued to 
protest the seating of so-called em- 
ployers from the totalitarian bloc of 
communist countries by resigning 
from technical committees. 
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The ILO Conference annually 
brings together some 900 employer, 
worker, and government delegates 
from more than 80 countries to dis- 
cuss major international labor and 
related social problems. 

U. S. employers took the view 
that communist ‘‘employer’” spokes- 
men were not true free employers, 
but communist government repre- 
sentatives who destroyed the tripar- 
tite structure of the conference. 

Although resigning from tech- 
nical committees, U. S. employers 
continued to participate fully in 
conference plenary sessions. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The trend of substituting admin- 
istrative policy decisions by federal 
bureaus for statutory provisions in 
the administration of public lands 
continues. 

For example, the Department of 
Agriculture has announced the re- 
classification of nearly four million 
acres of Land Utilization Project 
lands (formerly private lands ac- 
quired during the drought era of 
the 1930’s), mostly in the Great 
Plains states, as National Grass- 
lands under administration of the 
U. S. Forest Service. 

This action permanently with- 
draws the lands from sale to local 
and state agencies as provided in 
the 1937 Bankhead-Jones Act. It 
will undoubtedly eliminate equal- 
value land exchanges, with adjacent 
or intermixed private ownerships, 
which may be necessary for the 
highest use and development of the 
land and resources. 

Such administrative policy-mak- 
ing points up the need for an over- 
all examination and evaluation of: 
the extent of federal lands and the 
efficiency of administration; how 
these factors affect the tax base, 
resource development and the econ- 
omy; and the legislative authorities 
involved. 

The extent to which public own- 
ership is desirable as opposed to 
privately owned lands and re- 
sources in a free enterprise econ- 
omy must also be examined soon. 


TAXATION 


Congress, eager to please voters 
in an election year, will be in no 
mood to consider any new revenue- 
producing bills when it reconvenes. 

H.R. 7123, which would allow 
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deductions for legislative expenses, 
might be rejuvenated but there is 
only a slight chance. 

Another remote possibility is 
some form of relief from the Scripto 
decision. S. 3549, a bill by Senator 
Prescott Bush, Republican of Con- 
necticut, would provide for a joint 
study with one now under way to 
give more firm relief from the 
Northwestern States and Stockham 
Valves decision. Interim relief from 
the Northwestern States and Stock- 
ham Valves decision was provided 
under Public Law 86-272. 

Reporting date of the committees 
studying both matters would be on 
or before July 1, 1962, if S. 3549 
becomes law. If not passed in Au- 
gust, the bill will probably be re- 
introduced in January. 

Scripto deals with states requir- 
ing out-of-state businesses to serve 
as use-tax collectors—with liability 
for noncollection. The Stockham 
Valves and Northwestern States 
decision deals with income tax lia- 
bility. It’s possible that the Eighty- 
seventh Congress will consider these 
simultaneously. 


TRANSPORTATION 


The entire economy has a vital 
stake in pending legislation which 
relates to the right of a railroad to 
abolish certain jobs. 

The current crisis has arisen be- 
cause the Chicago and North West- 
ern Railway Company sought to 
close some small stations which had 
become of little or no use to the 
company. 

The Supreme Court, in a 5-4 de- 
cision held in effect that the sta- 
tions could not be closed without 
obtaining permission of a labor un- 
ion or risking a strike. 

The railroad, in line with the 
Interstate Commerce Act, has ob- 
tained approval of the commissions 
of South Dakota, Iowa, Minnesota 
and Wisconsin to close the stations. 
The Court decision places the union 
in a position of exercising a veto 
power over lawfully designated reg- 
ulatory authorities. 

The railroads should definitely 
have relief from the harsh results 
imposed on them. As the Supreme 
Court suggested, the only hope of 
relief is through enactment of the 
proposed legislation which provides 
that the terms and conditions of 
employment do not include the cre- 
ation or discontinuance of jobs. 
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UNION TARGETS 


continued from page 33 


situation is reversed, with the serv- 
ice industries having the larger work 
force, 33.4 million to 27.2 million. 

By 1970, BLs predicts the margin 
will increase still more, with 41.9 
million in service industries, com- 
pared with 31.1 million in produc- 
tion industries. 

Looking at it from an occupa- 
tional standpoint, the picture is 
similar. The number of white-collar 
workers—clerical workers, profes- 
sional and technical employes, pro- 
prietors and managers, and sales 
personnel—has increased from 22.4 
million to 26.2 million in the past 
decade. 

Over the same period, the num- 
ber of skilled craftsmen, semiskilled 
operatives and unskilled workers— 
the so-called blue-collar group— 
have barely increased from 23.3 to 
23.5 million. 

As a further illustration, union- 
ists cite figures showing a shrinking 
proportion of production workers 
by industries. They say the loss is 
greatest in companies and indus- 


tries where technical innovation and 
expansion have been greatest. 

Another cause of slow union 
growth is that the size of groups 
open to unionization is growing 
smaller, and chances of succeeding 
are also smaller. Gone are the lush 
organizing opportunities of the 
1930’s, when the giants of the mass 
production industries were prime 
union targets. Today organizing is 
harder and costlier, with diminish- 
ing returns. 

Look at these figures: 

Until the end of World War II, 
the number of workers involved in 
a union representation election con- 
ducted by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board averaged more than 200 
each year, with a high of 684 in 
1937. 

In each of the first 10 years 
following the war, the groups’ aver- 
age ranged between 100 and 200. 
In recent years the annual average 
has been under 100 and, this year, 
it is running at an all-time low of 
72 workers per election. 

As the groups of workers get 
smaller, more of them are rejecting 
unionization. Until the end of the 
war, workers every year voted in 
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help the afflicted employe. 


in coming issues of... 
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... and many other useful and important articles 


How to build the will to work 


Motivation is high on the list of ‘‘must’’ skills for today’s 
managers. A consulting psychologist explores the seven 
keys to the most effective motivation of people. 


What unions want from government 


Labor leaders have many objectives in setting in motion 
the biggest election machine in labor history. From this 
article you will get a clear picture of what they are 
after and their chances of succeeding. 


First aid for worried workers 


Mental illness now is recognized as a major cost to 
American industry. A spokesman for The Menninger 
Foundation tells what you can—and should not—do to 
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favor of a union in at least 75 per 
cent of the polls conducted by NLRB. 
Since the war and passage of the 
Taft-Hartley law in 1947, the yearly 
average has ranged between 60 and 
75 per cent union victories. This 
year, with tighter restrictions on un- 
fair union organizing tactics im- 
posed by the Landrum-Griffin labor 
reform law, unions are winning only 
58 per cent of the elections, a record 
low. 

The net effect has been that un- 
ion membership has leveled off at 
around 17 million members in this 
country. 

In the six years ending with 1958, 
membership ranged between 16.8 
and 17.4 million. In the last three 
years, it declined to 17 million, the 
latter figure reflecting effects of the 
1958 recession. 


Action 


Unions are approaching the proeb- 
lem two ways. 

They are perfecting new strat- 
egies and tactics to attack the 
pockets of union resistance in some 
industries, companies and areas. 

And they are modifying their 
structure and appeal to attract the 
types of workers on whom they will 
have to depend most for future 
members—the professional, techni- 
cal and other white-collar workers. 

The new organizing drive is be- 
ing spearheaded by the AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department. It is 
composed of large industrial unions 
and is headed by Mr. Reuther. 

When organizing plans were be- 
ing discussed at the AFL-CIO merg- 
er convention, Mr. Reuther made 
an impassioned plea for action, not 
words, and asserted that organizing 
the unorganized was a matter of 
economic and political necessity. 

The 1up has launched a coordi- 
nated organizing drive much like 
the ones the c1o used so success- 
fully in its early days. Resources of 
several unions are brought together 
in a concentrated effort. Targets 
have been picked and plans laid for 
attacking them. 

First test of the new drive is 
Philadelphia, where a pilot opera- 
tion was started by four unions— 
the UAw, United Steelworkers, In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists and International Union of 
Electrical Workers. 

Under the direction of 1up’s new 
organizational director, Nicholas 
Zonarich, the four unions made a 
list of 87 Philadelphia area plants 
in which only one unior: was inter- 
ested; there were no complicating 
jurisdictional conflicts. 

With help and coordination from 
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Your group annuity dollars never 
stop working for you 





In today’s competition for manpower, its the “extras” 


that count in attracting and retaining good people. 


® Normal benefit programs are an important aid in 
attracting employees. 


* But it takes something especially good to hold 
experienced personnel — particularly when regu- 
lar benefit programs are “standard equipment” 
for your competitors. 


An tna Group Annuity Plan provides an all-im- 
portant “plus” in your package of group benefits — 
becomes more valuable with each passing year. 


The plan is designed for you 


A group annuity plan must be a perfect fit for your 
firm... if your business has 15 or more eligible 
employees, our representative will show you (without 
obligation, of course) how we can custom-tailor such 
a plan for you. 


feEtna Life Group Annuity 
Plans help you 


@ compete for top men 

@ reduce employee turnover 

@ gain tax advantages (employer and employee) 
@ provide orderly retirement 


@ open the way to promotions 


More businesses are group-in- 
sured with the &tna Life than with 
any other company 


GROUP DIVISION 


42TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 











HOW WOULD YOU INVEST 


6,000? 


We’d i to show you how 
hundreds of businessmen from 
coast to coast have invested 
about $6,000 cash and have ex- 
perienced an average return of 
over $100 A WEEK on their 
investment. No gimmicks .. . 
just a sound business investment 
in a neighborhood coin-operated 
ECON-O-WASH laundry. An 
unattended ECON-O-WASH 
takes up so little of your time 
that there’s no thought of 
leaving your present job. 

Theexclusive ECON. O-WASH 
national advertising program, 
has included such publications 
as Life, TV Guide, McCall’s, 
Reader’s Digest, and such top 
network shows as Art Link- 
letter’s House Party and the 
Don McNeill Breakfast Club. 
ECON-O-WASH coin laundries 
are franchised by the American 
Laundry Machinery Company, 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
professional laundry equipment. 
An ECON-O-WASH representa- 
tive will phone for an appoint- 
ment to explain the story in 
greater detail, and perhaps show 
you the way to the most solid 
investment you will ever make. 

Write to DEPARTMENT NB-8 
Small Eq C Div. of 























the PREFERRED 
i to lease trucks 


because it’s national 
in experience and 
w service-local in costs 
© and controls 


*. ell everything but the 
driver at flexible, local-level 
costs. On-the-spot management provides 
highest efficiency; full-service, one-invoice 
truckleasing—the LEASE-FOR-PROFIT way 
lease a new Chevrolet, or other fine truck, 
operate it as your own with no investment, 
no upkeep. 

For facts about full-service, ‘‘Lease-for- 
Profit’’ truckleasing—and the name of your 








local lease firm, write: 


NATIONAL TRUCK 


LEASING SYSTEM 
TENORS) Svne rrinciot cies 


of the United States, 


cer Canada, and Puerto Rico 
23 E. JACKSON BLVD., SUITE: E-8, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
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UNION TARGETS 


continued 


1uD, the four unions have joined 
forces to try to unionize the plants. 

“We look at our job as bringing 
together the manpower and other 
resources of groups of unions in 
order to concentrate them at the 
right time in the right place,” ex- 
plains Mr. Zonarich. 

“We're doing here what the c1o 
did many years ago. We have great 
hopes we will be able to get new 
organizing strength out of this co- 
ordination. We do not look for mir- 
acles, but we feel we are doing a 
job of coordination that has long 
been neglected. 

“Once we get Philadelphia roll- 
ing, we will move on to other areas 
and other groups of unions which 
feel that they have something to 
gain from this type of action. 

“We are confident that this tech- 
nique will produce results and will 
be used on an ever wider scale.” 

What are the targets for union- 
izing? 

Any company without’ a union or 
with groups of workers not union- 
ized is a potential target of an or- 
ganizing drive. As is customary in 
research and planning, however, the 
unions have set their sights on in- 
dustries, companies and areas which 
offer the greatest potential—the ones 
least unionized. That is where they 
will concentrate their main efforts. 

A recent BLS survey of union con- 
tracts in 21 manufacturing industry 
groups reveals a range from 30 to 90 
per cent in the extent to which 
workers are covered by union con- 
tracts. 

The average for all manufactur- 
ing is about 66 per cent. Those in- 
dustry groups below average, and 
therefore more inviting to union or- 
ganizers, are: 

Textiles, 30 per cent; lumber, 44; 
leather, 49; furniture, 50; instru- 
ments, 52; miscellaneous, 54; ap- 
parel, 60; tobacco, 63; printing and 
publishing, 65; chemicals, also 65. 

Those industry groups where the 
percentage of workers covered by 
union contract is above average, 
and thus less likely to be targets of 
union drives, are: 

Machinery (except electrical) , 68 
per cent; food, also 68; fabricated 
metal products, 71; electrical ma- 
chinery, 73; paper, 76; stone, clay 
and glass products, 78; rubber prod- 
ucts, 81; ordnance, 84; transporta- 
tion equipment, 87; primary metals, 
89, and petroleum and coal prod- 
ucts, 90. 

Looking at the country by re- 





gions, it is obvious that the South, 
with more than half, or 54 per cent, 
of its manufacturing employes work- 
ing without a union contract, will 
get most organizing attention. 

Unions are mindful, however, of 
the failure of the c1o’s “Operation 
Dixie” following the war and the 
problems raised by the AFL-CIO’s 
policy of nonsegregation. 

In the Northeast region, 32 per 
cent of factory workers are without 
a union; in the West, 27 per cent, 
and in the North Central region, 24. 

A BLS survey of the extent to 
which workers are covered by union 
contracts in 17 large cities reveals 
those which are least unionized and 
thus likely to get most attention in 
the new organizing drive. Among 
plant workers the survey shows New 
Orleans and Atlanta to be the only 
cities more than 50 per cent non- 
union. 

Among office workers, Memphis 
and New Orleans are more than 90 
per cent and New York, Baltimore, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, St. Louis, 
and Denver more than 85 per cent 
nonunion. 

Looking at the states, the AFL- 
c1o Department of Organization 
has listed their potential for new 
members in this order on the basis 
of percentage of workers not union- 
ized: 

More than 90 per cent—North 
Carolina and South Carolina. 

81 to 90 per cent—North Dakota, 
New Mexico, South Dakota Mis- 
sissippi, Vermont, Georgia, Virginia, 
Texas, Oklahoma, Florida and Ne- 
braska. 

71 to 80 per cent—Maine, Loui- 
siana, Delaware, Idaho, Arkansas, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Utah, 
Kentucky, Kansas, Alabama, New 
Hampshire, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, Wyoming, Iowa, Ari- 
zona, Connecticut and Colorado. 

61 to 70 per cent—Rhode Island, 
Nevada, Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey. 

51 to 60 per cent—Ohio, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, California, Wis- 
consin, Missouri, Indiana, Illinois, 
Oregon and Michigan. 

Less than 50 per cent—Washing- 
ton State (41 per cent). 

In a concentrated effort to find 
some answers to organized labor’s 
No. 1 problem, the 1rup brought 42 
union officials and staff experts to- 
gether at Harvard University for a 
four-day seminar on the problems 
which affect the unionizing of pro- 
fessional and technical personnel. 

The conference warned that un- 
less the labor movement breaks out 
of its blue-collar shell it will decline 
numerically and suffer a loss in its 
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What everyone in business 
should know about 
RECORDAK microfilming! 


It’s a surprisingly fast and 
low-cost way to copy records 
of any type or size. Up to500 
items can be photographed 
in a minute... up to 60 pictures on one 
cent’s worth of film. 


Thousands of 
concerns (in 
more than 100 
different types of 
business) are using this unique 
photographic process to speed their 
daily business routines. Space savings of 99% 
and greater protection are extra dividends! 








Principal use in business is to eliminate, 
or greatly reduce, hand copying on all 
record-keeping jobs. Retail 
stores, for example, use Re- 
cordak microfilming to cut 
down on posting operations 
and get bills out four times 
faster! Another use ends the 
need for a tedious description 
of all checks received. 


New Recordak tech- 
niques in 35mm micro- 
filming are a boon to 
drafting rooms—cut need for blue- 
prints, speed communications, save space, 
increase protection. 


=RECORDEK? 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 33rd year 





IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


New film-coding advances, 
such as Kodamatic indexing, 
take hunt and peck out of 
film reference . . . let you find 
any microfilmed record in 
seconds. 

Paper reproductions in vary- 
ing sizes can be made directly 
from your microfilm records when needed. 





New RECORDAK Portable microfilmer 
provides fast, convenient microfilming 

. and it weighs only 24 Ibs. 
You just feed items—up to 90 
a minute—and they’re photo- 
graphed and returned in 
proper sequence. No skill 
needed. Recordak’s full line 
also includes completely auto- 
matic equipment for larger 
concerns. 
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> RECORDAK CORPORATION C-8 : 
$ 415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. i 
: Gentlemen: Send free booklet giving details on new 
> Recorbak Portable microfilmer. ° 
» Name > 
. . 
: Position ° 
_ Company. pa 
$ Street - 
8 City. State 2 
* . 
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General Parts and Service, Inc., wholesalers of quality automotive 
parts, has continuously served the Lansing, Michigan area for 35 
years. This company also serves its 21 employees and their dependents 
by providing them with valuable insurance from New York Life. 





‘‘Our New York Life 
Employee Protection Plan is an 


important business asset!’’ 


SAYS W. F. PRUDEN, President and 
owner of General Parts and Service, 
Inc., Lansing, Mich. “‘Our people real- 
ly appreciate the security provided 
them by our New York Life plan... 
it’s one of the important reasons why 
our personnel turnover is so low!” 


More and more companies with five 
or more employees are finding New 
York Life’s Employee Protection Plans 
an excellent way to help build morale, 
attract and keep high-grade people. 
These Plans offer a wide choice of 
coverages including: life insurance, 
weekly indemnity *, medical care bene- 
fits, and in most states major medical 
coverage. 


IMPORTANT EXTRA! Additional 
personal or business insurance may be 
purchased through New York Life’s 
Nyl-A-Plan at rates lower than the 
regular monthly rates. This service, 
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which may be installed with most em- 
ployee benefit plans or separately, 
helps you and your employees develop 
sound insurance programs by coordi- 
nating your company benefits, includ- 
ing Social Security, with personal in- 
surance. Nyl-A-Plan helps to protect 
your investment in your entire em- 
ployee benefit program. 


Talk to your New York Life Agent 
now. Or write: New York Life Insur- 
ance Co., Dept. NB-5, 51 Madison 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. (In Canada: 
443 University Ave., Toronto 2, Ont.) 


NEW YORK LIFE 


LEADER IN BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Individual policies or group contract issued, depending 

upon number of employees and applicable state law. 
*Weekly indemnity not available in states with 

compulsory disability or cash sickness laws, 
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economic, social and political posi- 
tion. 

It pointed out that while the over- 
all white-collar force has increased 
rapidly, the increase has been par- 
ticularly notable among professional 
and technical workers in manufac- 
turing industries. 

From 1952 to 1959, in manufac- 
turing, the professional and _ tech- 
nical work force increased 60 per 
cent, while the clerical force in- 
creased between 10 and 11 per cent, 
the number of semiskilled workers 
declined 5 per cent and unskilled 
laborers declined 12 per cent. 

The conferees cited these hin- 
drances to unionization of the pro- 
fessional and technical worker: 
> The nature of his work differ- 
entiates him from the production 
and maintenance worker with whom 
unions are more familiar. 
> By education, training and nature 
of work, he likely feels a sense of 
identification as a professional. 
> He exercises a greater degree of 
independent judgment. 


> His work is more individualized. 


But they also agreed that the 
changes in industry making for the 
employment of professional and 
technical workers by the thousands 
at one place are eroding many of 
the traditional characteristics of 
this group. Their ability to control 
their working destiny is undermined 
and they face many of the prob- 
lems which caused other work 
groups to unionize. 

The rup conferees asserted that 
the unionization of professional and 
technical workers must be done by 
the large industrial unions, rather 
than by separate unions of profes- 
sional and technical employes, in 
order to counterbalance economic 
power in the United States, which 
they say tends to revolve around a 
company or an industry. 

But they recognize that changes 
will have to be made in the struc- 
ture of union organization and in 
collective bargaining in order to at- 
tract and serve the white-collar 
worker. 

Some unions already have made 
changes, such as establishing a 
separate division for salaried work- 
ers, setting up a separate vice pres- 
ident with specialized staff drawn 
from professional and _ technical 
ranks to help organize and bargain 
for these groups, or creating sepa- 
rate locals for them so that they 
may bargain separately (but with a 
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PANEL DELIVERY: 


Why feed ‘em when you don’t need ‘em? 


Is it horse sense to pay the bill for 
horsepower you don’t need? 

A standard truck uses 90 to 175 
horses to deliver normal light loads. 
Their gas and oil diet is loaded with 
calories. Only your wallet loses weight. 

A Volkswagen Truck needs less 
horsepower because it has less dead 
weight to pull. The rugged, unitized 
steel body has no excess metal. The 
rear-mounted, air-cooled engine is all 


muscle—no fat. There’s no heavy 
drive shaft. 

This is why the VW gas tank needs 
half the feeding that standard trucks 
demand. And the VW’s nimble as a 
colt—gallops through the toughest 
traffic, turns corners sharper, parks in 
stalls standard trucks just don’t fit. 

A VW Truck can climb 25% grades 
fully loaded. And we mean loaded. A 
Volkswagen Panel Truck carries 1,830 


pounds in 170 cubic feet of space. 
That’s 830 pounds more than bigger, 
hungrier half-ton trucks. 

Of course, your extra “horses” are 
mechanical, but don’t starve ’em. 
Trade them for a thrifty VW Truck. 
See your VW dealer soon. 


*Suggested retail price, East 
Coast Port of Entry. 
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Meet 
wee 
Billing 
Department 


This is a Friden Model CTS Computyper.® The girl who runs it can turn out an 
amazing number of invoices and still have one of the easiest jobs in the office. 
Together, she and the machine comprise a complete billing department. 


Utilizing edge-punched cards which contain constant data, the CTS writes the 
heading and line items at a speed of 100 words per minute. It stops automatically 
to let the operator fill in order number and item quantity. Extensions, discounts, 
tax computations, and totals are figured and typed on the invoice automatically. 
Grand totals are stored in the machine and may be printed at any time. 

As the invoices are prepared, the CTS automatically punches selected informa- 
tion into a by-product paper tape for subsequent data processing such as direct 
conversion to tab cards. Or, the CTS itself may directly control punching of tab 
cards as another automatic by-product. 


We call this PRACTIMATION: automation so hand-in-hand with practicality 
there can be no other word for it. For complete information, call your Friden 
Systems Man or write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California. en 


rriden 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD 
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common contract expiration date). 
The AFL-CIO is weighing the pos- 
sibility of setting up an inter-union 
council to serve the interests of 
professional and technical workers 
which would include the many in- 
dependent unions in this field. 

On collective bargaining issues, 
the AFL-CIO admits that profes- 
sional groups have different needs 
and interests from production work- 
ers, although there is a feeling that 
this, too, is changing. 

Among them are a greater inter- 
est in pay based on merit and in 
travel allowances and less interest 
in seniority as a basis for promotion 
and in compulsory union member- 
ship. 

On the latter, the rup conference 
declared that professional workers 
are less interested in requiring their 
fellow workers to join the union 
only because, up to now, they have 
not felt a strong need for a union. 

The conferees suggest that union 
organizers should not overempha- 
size compulsory union membership 
in the early stages of organizing 
professional employes, but at the 
same time admonish organizers not 
to undercut, misrepresent or com- 
promise the issue. 

The 1up plans additional research 
on the problems and attitudes of 
white-collar workers and _ specific 
training to help union organizers 
and other unionists who will be 
active in this field. 

Unionists admit that progress has 
been slow in organizing white-collar 
workers and some recent losses re- 
mind them of the tough road ahead. 
The vuAw’s efforts to win over 
white-collar workers in the auto- 
mobile industry suffered a setback 
when the union was rejected by 
some 1,000 clerical workers in a 
Chrysler plant. 

Even more significant was an 
election among 6,750 engineers em- 
ployed by Western Electric Com- 
pany—the largest ever conducted by 
NLRB among professional employes. 
More than 60 per cent voted against 
the union which has represented 
them since 1952, thus removing the 
union as their bargaining repre- 
sentative. 

Leaders of the AFL-Cto blame lack 
of progress on inexperience, poor 
organization, and inadequate financ- 
ing, all of which they hope to cor- 
rect. They warn businessmen that 
the organizing failures of the past 
should not be viewed as an indica- 
tion of what the future holds. END 
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On the Kanawha River, West Virginia... 


C&O OFFERS AN 
EXTRA DIMENSION 
IN SITE SELECTION 


It is not enough to know the physical communi- 
ty in terms of transportation, fuel, power, water, 
topography, resources and labor. Equally im- 
portant are the less apparent facts of community 
conditions, the profile of the people, zoning 
regulations, property ownership, tax impact. 

The extra dimension of service offered by C&O’s 
Industrial Development Department comes from 
aknowledge of every plant site in the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway service area. Probing in depth 
with you, this staff of location specialists, train- 
ed in the skills of engineering, industrial analysis, 
the earth sciences, economics and mapmaking, 
presents all the facts . . . simply, unembellished. 

This is just one of many attractive locations 
along Chessie’s 5100-mile system, serving the 
heart of industrial America. 





2K OPPORTUNITY IN WEST VIRGINIA’S 
“CHEMICAL VALLEY” 


The 43-acre Lewis site, clear and level, is 13 miles 
from Charleston, West Virginia’s capital. Other 
sites adjacent or nearby. 


Transportation: On the C&O mainline and the 
canalized Kanawha River. Close to U. S. High- 
way 60. 


Economical, dependable, high-grade fuel from 
the Middle Appalachian coal fields. Abundant 
electricity and natural gas. All the water you 
can use. 

Utilities: Appalachian Power Company (AEP 
system); United Fuel Gas Co. (Columbia sys- 
tem); West Virginia Water Service Co. 

Nearby St. Albans is an appealing residential 
community. More than 1,000 workers available 
at current wage levels. 
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Complete industrial surveys of many attrac- 
tive sites are available. Inquiries are handled 
in complete confidence. Write to Wayne C. 
Fletcher, Director of Industrial Development. 


Chesapeake and 


Ohio Railway 
Huntington 1, West Virginia 
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Government, business export drive 
aims to reverse trade trend, revive 
confidence in the dollar 






GOVERNMENT and business leaders, heartened by a 
substantial upturn in exports, hope to find ways for 
the United States to regain its share of world markets. 

“The rising tide of productivity and prosperity in 
many nations creates a timely opportunity for mutual 
benefits from expanding world trade,” President 
Eisenhower says. “By pursuing this opportunity, we 
can promote vigorous economic growth at home and 
abroad.” 

For its part, the federal government is increasing 
its trade missions, stepping up trade fair participa- 
tion, listing more trade opportunities abroad, getting 
foreign trade barriers eliminated, and expanding its 
counseling services. 

Some 300 top businessmen are cooperating in De- 
partment of Commerce committees aimed at focusing 
attention on new business opportunities abroad. They 
are urging U. S. firms to examine their overseas prod- 
ucts, marketing methods, and prices to increase sales 
potential. 

The reason for all this activity is America’s bal- 
ance of payments deficit, which could gradually 
weaken our economy seriously. 

In 1956, we exported $17.4 billion of nonmilitary 
goods. In 1957 the Suez Crisis helped raise the figure 
to $19.4 billion. But in 1958 sales fell to $16.2 bil- 
lion. Last year we barely held our own. 

Meantime, imports rose from $12.8 billion in 1956 
to $15.3 billion in 1959. 

Our surplus of exports over imports fell from $4.6 
billion to less than $1 billion. 

Foreign aid, tourist and investment outlays more 
than offset the small surpluses in the past two years, 
creating deficits on the U. S. side of the ledger. 

Exports began to recover late in 1959, and in the 
first five months of 1960 reached an annual rate of 
$19.2 billion. Shipments to Western Europe and Japan 
soared about 43 per cent and 49 per cent. Imports, in 
contrast, held to an annual rate about the same as last 
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year’s. If the trend continues, it would bring an export 
surplus of $4 billion on an annual basis. 

In spite of recent improvement, many dangers re- 
main. 

This country paid in 1958 and 1959 substantially 
more dollars to people of other nations than they 
chose to spend here—excesses of $3.4 billion and $5 
billion. Foreigners used part of the surplus dollars 
to buy $3.4 billion of our gold. The rest they left 
here as liquid assets. 

Not even the United States can long sustain such 
an imbalance. We cannot export gold forever. We 
cannot allow other people to accumulate liquid assets 
here so rapidly and persistently that they would 
question our ability to pay off in gold. A run on our 
gold might follow. 

As the imbalances developed, one Swiss banker is 
said to have bet a case of champagne that the dollar 
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Prospective 1960 exports of $19.2 billion 
will fall short of matching $20.6 billion 
spent abroad. ($15.2 billion in exports, 
$5.4 billion in aid, plus other payments) 
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would be devalued within three years. Foreigners 
have warned us against the dangers of inflation and 
of a loss of confidence in the dollar. A British maga- 
zine, The Banker, concluded: “Clearly, the dollar is 
now the world’s problem currency.” 

Washington began to think about withdrawing 
U. S. troops from Western Europe as a means of 
cutting expenditures abroad. The Administration 
ordered that certain foreign aid funds be used to buy 
American goods. The New York Customs Office had 
to round up seven-digit stampers to number the im- 
port entries, where six-digit stampers used to suffice. 

Pleas for protection from imports have increased 
so rapidly that the Tariff Commission asked for 45 
per cent more funds. 

People began to complain that we were pricing 
ourselves out of world markets. 


Pressure of imports 


Small foreign cars are the most visible evidence of 
our changed international position. In 1956, imports 
were about 100,000 units; three years later, they were 
more than 660,000. Imports in 1959 were 60 per cent 
above 1958. Detroit introduced the compact car, and 
imports in the first part of the year were only 1.4 per 
cent above their 1959 levels. But European producers 
began to cut prices and stepped up advertising and 
market efforts. The Fiat organization announced: 
“We are here to stay. We have no fear that anything 
America manufacturers will do will make us run 
down the flag.” 

Purchasing agents in many lines are shifting to 
overseas suppliers. The chairman of the board of 
Montgomery Ward stated, “As inflation has pushed 
our general price level higher and higher, more and 
more buyers have gone abroad to purchase at lower 
prices. At Ward’s, about 30 of our buyers will go 
abroad this year. Ten years ago, none of our buyers 
went abroad.” 

Public awareness of imports is heightened by the 
fact that more consumer goods are being brought in. 
Now 34 per cent of our imports are finished goods, 
compared with 18 per cent in 1950. Since 1954-1955, 
all imports have risen 39 per cent, and finished 
manufactured imports, 115 per cent. 

Imports during the 1950’s were greater in propor- 
tion to our national output than in the years immedi- 
ately after World War II. For the first six years of 
the 1950’s, they averaged 3.1 per cent of output. In 
1957 and 1958 they fell, but in 1959 they rose 3.2 
per cent. 

If all imports had merely maintained their ratio to 
national output since 1954-1955, they would have 
been about $1.5 billion lower than they were in 1959. 

Major increases occurred in: 1, autos and parts, 
which were about $750 million above their ratio to 
the growth in national output; 2, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, which were about $500 million greater; 3, non- 
metallic minerals, up about the same, chiefly because 
of a rise in petroleum imports; 4, machinery, up by 
$330 million; and, 5, edible animal products, up by 
more than $250 million. 

Vegetable foods and beverages dropped about $1 
billion, chiefly because of a fall in the price of coffee. 
One of the clearest examples of being priced out of 
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SPENCER C. KITTINGER, President, 
Kittinger Company, Inc., says... 





“For 23 years, Blue Cross, benefits and service 


have added up to ‘quality protection’ for us.” 


“Our company works to a single ideal —‘quality.’So applying this term to Blue 
Cross comes quite naturally. Blue Cross, we feel, excels in providing hospital 
expense benefits. Its help, based on actual care received, has given our people 
assistance no system of fixed dollars-per-day could equal. And what must 
be an individualized service, and therefore complex, Blue Cross makes 
simple. We’re saved involvement in paper work and in personal affairs.” 


4 posers management approves Blue 
Cross protection because of its realistic 
approach to hospital care. That’s because the 
aim of Blue Cross is to base benefits on the 
hospital care the employee needs—rather than 
a fixed number of dollars that often proves in- 
adequate. Costs are low, for with the excep- 
tion of small administrative expense, all in- 
come goes toward benefits for members. 

Both management and employees benefit 
from the simplicity of Blue Cross. There is no 
costly red tape for your company. Blue Cross 
handles details of care and payment directly 
with the hospital. The employee simply shows 


Blue Cross Association, Inc., 55 East 34th Street, New York 16, N.Y. | 


his Blue Cross membership card when being 
admitted to the participating hospital. 
Whether your company is large or small, you 
will find that Blue Cross fits in well with all 
benefit and retirement programs. For specific 
information, call your local Blue Cross Plan. 


®Blue Cross and symbol reg. by American Hospital Association 
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OVERSEAS MARKETS 


continued 


world markets can be blamed on the 
U. S. government’s price-fixing. Ex- 
ports of raw cotton collapsed in 
1958 and 1959 because the govern- 
ment subsidy on exports was not 
large enough to offset the high-sup- 
port price of cotton in the domestic 
market when the world price soft- 
ened. To make matters worse, the 
announcement early in 1959 that 
the subsidy would be increased in 
1959-1960 encouraged buyers to de- 
lay purchases. 


The export situation 


The over-all picture shows that 
our share of world exports in 
1959—17.2 per cent—was lower than 
at any other time in the 1950’s. For 
manufactured exports alone, the 
U. S. share was about 21 per cent, 
compared with 23 per cent in 1958 
and 25 per cent or more in three of 
the preceding four years. 

These figures are not entirely 
satisfactory measures, however. For 
example, the U. S. share of manu- 
factured exports was held down in 
1958 because Canada, where we 
dominate the export market, had a 
slow year. This lowered the Amer- 
ican share of total world trade more 
than that of other exporters. 

Furthermore, the rise in U. S. 
imports gives foreign nations a mar- 
ket which, by definition, is denied 
to U. S. exports. Every increase in 
our imports reduces our share of 
world export trade even though our 
exports remain constant. 

To reduce the influence of such 
extraneous factors, the Department 
of Commerce recently compared 
U.S. exports of 45 groups of manu- 
factured products to six different 
regions with exports from other 
leading industrial countries to the 
same regions. A major conclusion 
was that our share of exports to 
those markets fell by about six per 
cent between 1956 and 1958. 

Study of each of the 45 product 
groups in the regions shows that 
the U. S. share fell in slightly more 
than half of the cases, remained the 
same in more than a tenth, and rose 
in the remainder. 

Product groups suffering the 
greatest loss in market share, and 
also accounting for the bulk of the 
total loss, were aircraft, down 26 
per cent; motor vehicles, down 24 
per cent; iron and steel, down 17 
per cent; and fabrics other than cot- 
ton, down 17 per cent. 

Additional evidence of a changed 
competitive position for the U. S. 
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Kittinger Company, Inc., says... 


“One reason Blue Shield, has worked 


so well for us—it’s sponsored by doctors.” 


“Our experience with Blue Shield for surgical-medical 


bills has all been of the 


best. Everything is prompt 


and efficient. Benefits in relation to cost are very good. 
I feel, personally, that Blue Shield’s high standards 
and practical help are direct results of its close work- 


ing association with the 


ae giving employees free- 
dom from worry about sur- 
gical-medical expenses, there’s 
no substitute for Blue Shield. 
The benefits it offers are broad. 
Here is help most people need— 
help with doctor bills covering 
hundreds of types of operations, 
many nonsurgical services. 
Worthwhile protection—yet 
surprisingly low in cost. That’s 
because, after necessary reserves 
and expenses are taken care of, 
all Blue Shield income goes to 


medical profession.” 


pay members’ doctor bills. Let 
Blue Shield add new value to 
your benefit program — includ- 
ing retirement plans. 
Contact your local 
Blue Shield Plan. 


®Service marks reg. National 
Assn. of Blue Shield Plans 


BLUE 
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National Association of Blue Shield Plans, 425 North Michigan, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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OVERSEAS MARKETS 


continued 


is the rapid flow of investment 
abroad, especially to Europe. Many 
American firms have gone interna- 
tional, and some send the products 
of their overseas plants to the U. S. 
About one third of the typewriters 
imported last year were made in 
American-owned plants abroad. 

In the past five years the ratio 
between private long-term invest- 
ment overseas and producers’ dura- 
ble expenditures at home has in- 
creased over the previous five years. 
The same shift appears when only 
investment in overseas firms con- 
trolled by Americans is compared 
with producers’ durable expendi- 
tures at home. 


Why trade balance changed 


A number of explanations for the 
troubles of 1958 and 1959 have been 
offered. Some analysts emphasize 
temporary cyclical factors; others 
see a basic shift in American pref- 
erences toward foreign goods, and 
still others contend that American 
prices and wage rates are out of 
line. 

There is little doubt that the 
economic weight of the world has 
shifted. Since 1953, the combined 
national outputs of Western Euro- 
pean countries have risen 28 per 
cent. But this is not enough to ex- 
plain the trade troubles of the U. S. 
because, while expanded European 
production provides greater supplies 
for export, it also carries with it 
higher incomes which increase the 
demand for American products. 

Data on prices and costs do not 
provide a_ clear-cut explanation 
either, although recent estimates by 
a Belgian bank indicate that labor 
costs per unit of output in six Euro- 
pean countries fell 12 per cent since 
1953 while they rose three per cent 
in the U. S. 

An exporter warns that American 
goods are becoming increasingly 
uncompetitive in foreign markets 
because of price rises here. 

A report from India explained 
that a loan from the United States 
government had not been spent be- 
cause our prices on many capital 
equipment items are as much as 
100 to 200 per cent higher than 
similar items in Europe and Japan. 

Machine tool industry represent- 
atives tell the Commerce Depart- 
ment they cannot compete in price 
with foreign makers of standard 
tools. 

No existing index permits precise 
comparison of export prices for sim- 
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ilar products, and general indices 
do not tell a clear story. Of the 
Western European countries, only 
Switzerland’s and Portugal’s cost of 
living rose less than that of the U. S. 
since 1953; all others showed much 
larger increases. But wholesale 
prices or similar indices of some 
Western European countries rose 
less than ours. 

One should not consider prices 
alone in searching for causes of 
trade shifts. Delivery periods, credit 
terms, quality, design, and servicing 
all play a role. 

The recent European recession 
shortened delivery periods there, 
and there is a widespread impres- 
sion that European exporters have 
been able, because of government 
help, to offer better credit terms 
than U. S. exporters, though this is 
presumably now rectified in part by 
new federal aid to exporters. 

Much of a country’s ability to 
hold foreign markets depends upon 
the development of new products. 
There is little evidence of a loss in 
U. S. innovative capacity compared 
with other industrialized countries, 
though there has been an interest- 
ing growth in the transfer of Euro- 
pean technology to the U. S. in the 
past year under licensing arrange- 
ments. 

The growing view in Washington 
is that we are competitive in many 
lines, but American businessmen 
have not taken advantage of exist- 
ing opportunities for export. For ex- 
ample, a Department of Commerce 
team of investigators found “‘little 
evidence of initiative on the part of 
U. S. exporters to exploit oppor- 
tunities in Australia.” 

The rapid advance in exports and 
the steadiness of imports in the first 
five months of the year are cited as 
indicating that our difficulties in 
1958 and 1959 were temporary. 

About one fourth of the increase 
in exports came from larger sales of 
raw cotton, reflecting the additional 
government subsidy on export sales 
and a decline in the domestic sup- 
port price. Wheat exports also in- 
creased, but this was largely a bogus 
gain since we are paid in foreign 
currencies which we give or lend 
back. Exports of steel products re- 
covered from their strike-depressed 
levels of late 1959. Machinery, air- 
craft, and automobiles showed gains. 

On the import side, petroleum 
imports fell 11 per cent from the 
levels in 1959, which were inflated 
in anticipation of the mandatory 
import quotas. Steel imports fell 
sharply, presumably marking the 
end of the strike-induced inflow of 
foreign steel. 


Despite these shifts, a major 
question mark remains. 

The increase in U. S. exports re- 
sults largely from a return to high 
levels of economic activity in the 
major foreign industrial areas. This 
is the best climate for U. S. exports 
and the least favorable for imports. 
Yet, we may still not balance our 
receipts and payments abroad in 
1960. 

Last year we paid out about $5.4 
billion for services, aid, and invest- 
ment abroad. If these payments re- 
main steady in 1960, and imports 
hold at the $15.2 billion rate of the 
first five months of the year, for- 
eigners will receive $20.6 billion 
from us in 1960. If exports continue, 
as in the first five months, at $19.2 
billion, then foreigners will have 
$1.4 billion to buy our gold or add 
to the foreign-owned liquid assets 
in this country, increasing the 
threat to our gold. 

If we cannot balance our ac- 
counts in periods of high activity 
abroad, many doubt we can do so 
during slow periods. Some feel that 
the United States has become a 
marginal country so that, in periods 
of low world demand, our exports 
will be the first to fall and domestic 
production which competes with im- 
ports will decline while imports re- 
main relatively steady. 

Prosperity abroad will shift cus- 
tomers here. 

If so, we are still not out of the 
woods. The imbalance in receipts 
and payments this year will be mul- 
tiplied in the next world recession. 
Our export and import-competing 
industries must become more com- 
petitive. But they can’t do so if they 
are hampered by inflation, unless 
other countries have a bigger infla- 
tion and price themselves out of our 
markets. 

This is less likely than in previ- 
ous years. An organization of 18 
Western European countries recent- 
ly stated that “The problem of wage 
and price inflation is likely to be 
felt again this year, although it may 
well be less acute than in the past.” 
Perhaps the Europeans have learned 
their lesson. 

We would do well to remembet 
the conclusion of a study made a 
few years ago: For the major in- 
dustrial countries, between 1948 
and 1953, a one per cent change in 
the ratio of their export prices was 
accompanied on average by a 1.7 
per cent change in the ratio of the 
volumes of their manufactured ex- 
ports. Prices are important. 
—WILSON E. SCHMIDT, economist, 

George Washington University 

and Johns Hopkins University 
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OVER YOUR HEAD 


New...and only with Butler... 
full 20-year roof protection for 
pre-engineered buildings 


Here’s another reason to “go Butler” for your new building 
this year. You can have a preferred aluminum roof so supe- 
rior that we are now able to offer a 20-year guarantee. 

This is the first long-term roof guarantee ever offered for 
pre-engineered buildings. It is made possible by Butler’s 
leadership in designing and fabricating an enduring, weath- 
erproof aluminum roof system that today has an impressive 
history of outstanding job performance on thousands of 
Butler Buildings. Be sure that this new development in roof 


security, optional at nominal extra cost, is considered in your 
new building plans. 


Your Lowest-Cost Way to Build Well—superior roof protection 
is one of many reasons why more offices, plants, stores, ware- 
houses, terminals, recreation centers, schools and churches 
every year are being built with the Butler Building System. 

For your new building, take advantage of the wide. clear 
spans of Butler rigid frames . . . the beautiful new Butler- 
Tone™ baked-on color finishes for wall and roof panels... 
your choice of the finest factory-insulated or field-insulated 
exterior wall panels . . . the fast, trouble-free construction 
... and the dependable, talented services of the nationwide 
group of Butler Builders. 

Interested? See your Yellow Pages for the name of your 
Butler Builder, under “Buildings” or “Steel Buildings.” Ask 
about financing, too ... or write direct. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 17456 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings « Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, Outdoor Advertising + Contract Manufacturing 
® Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. * Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, III. 


Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont., Can. 



















EVERY MANAGERIAL ASSIGNMENT has its day of 
reckoning—the deadline. 

Consultants have found that failure to meet dead- 
lines is a universal, recurring and costly problem. No 
company is immune. 

Deadlines are missed for many reasons: organiza- 
tional bottlenecks, poor boss-subordinate relations, 
misunderstanding of assignments and due dates, im- 
proper work habits and attitudes of individuals. 

The business that fails to fulfill bid deadlines can 
lose valuable contracts. The company whose execu- 
tives fail to complete their assignments on time jeop- 
ardizes its position in union-management negotiations, 
or in procuring raw materials or facilities at the best 
price. Vital sales campaigns have been wrecked by 
unmet deadlines. 

Fortunately, positive steps can be taken to assure 
that important business deadlines are observed. Where 
these steps are followed, the company will benefit 
from improved decision-making, better planning and 
protection against loss of competitive advantage. 

The steps require alert action by three parties: 
> The individual manager. 
> The manager’s boss. 


> The company. 
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HOW TO DO IT NOW 


Failure to complete vital assignments on time 
is a costly problem. Here are ways to solve it 


What individuals can do 


A manager can increase his capacity for meeting 
deadlines by recognizing the most common reasons for 
failure. These include: 


TOO MANY ACTIVITIES: Deadline misses increase 
as managers rise higher up the ladder and find them- 
selves with more diversified responsibilities and with 
more pressure in a competitive company environment. 
Carl Heyel, speaking from extensive experience as a 
management consultant, maintains that “the man 
must learn to gain control over his work day. He has 
to separate the essentials from the nonessentials which 
hit his desk, give proper weight to every activity, 
know how to simplify a workload, cut corners where 
possible and avoid stack-ups.”’ 

The manager must be alert to understand priorities 
as they flow down from higher management. While 
he can question, discuss and even criticize assign- 
ments in some instances, the important thing is that 
he understand them, be informed of their significance 
and be loyal to the objectives when the discussions 
are over. 

Some individuals find it useful to write down the 
most important things they must do in the next day 
or two. This priority-calendar technique serves as a 
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reminder and helps them avoid time-robbing triviali- 
ties in their work. 


LACK OF TIME: A manager must realize that time 
is his most precious raw material and must discipline 
himself to use it wisely. One way is to consider the 
consequences of stalling. Tough as it may be, he has 
to accept the fact that stress is an unavoidable ele- 
ment in the life of a manager and face up to situations 
positively. 

After discussions, the controller and the personnel 
director in one organization decided that two workers 
in the accounting unit were problem employes and 
that a case could be built for disciplinary action. 
While the quality of their work was satisfactory, they 
violated company regulations and on several occasions 
impaired the morale of the work unit by circulating 
false rumors. 

The controller was to write up the cases for dis- 
ciplinary action by a certain date. Finding this a dis- 
tasteful assignment, he put it off. The case was 
completed and presented for action three months after 
the set date. 

By the time action could be taken the annual 
merit-rating period arrived. The employes contended 
that the disciplinary action was deliberately timed to 
deprive them of possible increases in pay. To ward 
off any whispering campaign which would injure the 
reputation of the company’s personnel relations pro- 
gram, it was decided to drop the case. The controller 
was thus saddled with the two undesirable employes 
for a longer period. 

The individual should experiment with ways of 
finding blocks of uninterrupted time. He can coach 
his secretarial staff so that time is not lost in search- 
ing for files, reports, records. He can cut down on 
time-robbers—excessive meetings and interviews, too 
much paperwork, reading, socials, pet projects and 
prolonged deliberations over decisions. He can learn 
the abilities and talents of subordinates so that he can 
redelegate part or all of his work with more assurance. 

In an electronics company the director of engineer- 
ing asked a branch head to scrap several old engi- 
neering designs and to have new ones ready by a 
certain date. They agreed that the growing interest in 
closed-circuit television would place the company in 
a better competitive position if the new designs were 
ready on time. 

The branch head failed to redelegate the assign- 
ment to his senior engineers, went on an extended 
business trip and returned to find his desk loaded 
with matters which required his attention. He missed 
the deadline by two months. The company had to 
continue with its old designs—to the detriment of its 
competitive position. 


ATTITUDE: Finally, a manager builds capacity for 
measuring up to deadlines by developing an open- 
mindedness to new and better ways of coping with his 
responsibilities. He should experiment with new ways 
of doing things if his present work habits repeatedly 
get him into deadline difficulty. He should be more 
resourceful in utilizing the services of the statistical, 
personnel, library, quality control, and other company 
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units which can help prepare materials needed for 
meeting his assignment. This open-mindedness ex- 
tends, too, to willingness to consult with his boss for 
clarification and counsel. 

He should not expect the boss to bail him out but 
he can generally count on a profitable discussion 
which will facilitate his approach to and progress on 
the assignment. 


What the boss can do 


The boss must be concerned with the clarity with 
which he gives assignments, if he is to count on sub- 
ordinates to come through. He should state precisely 
what is expected, how it fits into the larger plans of 
the company, and the date when the assignment is 
to be completed. 

A boss’s inability to utilize the talents of staff men, 
thus overloading his operations subordinates, is a re- 
curring problem. The exclusively line-minded superior 
usually has a spotty record of deadline observance. 

Inadequate follow-up and unsatisfactory control 
points on the assignment are also frequently to blame 
when deadlines are unfulfilled. 

The director of administrative services in an office 
equipment manufacturing company directed the su- 
pervisor of the graphics and reproduction section to 
prepare a lively presentation for the annual report. 

Then the superior cut himself off from further com- 
munication. The subordinate was harassed because 
his section faced its peak period of requests for 
graphics services from all parts of the organization. 

Several times he asked for some relief so that he 
could examine other annual reports and chat with in- 
dustrial editors in companies in two neighboring com- 
munities. These requests were turned down. The 
assignment was completed four weeks after the due 
date and just barely in time for the planned revision 
of the report. 

A boss is expected to listen to explanations and 
ideas for modifying proposed assignments. However, 
he should show impatience with alibis and excuses. 
He can also watch for the fatigue factor which affects 
the subordinate and, at times, help him get relief from 
too much stress. He can advise and coach the subordi- 
nate in more judicious use of time, approaches in 
diagnosing problems and moving toward their solu- 
tion, keeping priorities in sharp focus, streamlining 
his operations; but he must guard against second- 
guessing subordinates on assignments, showing undue 
impatience, or trying to prove that his subordinates 
are wrong. The relationship should be one of firm and 
positive criticism in a friendly and constructive 
setting. Above all, a boss must make it clear that sub- 
ordinates are accountable for meeting deadlines. 

A fabric company had to fire a section head be- 
cause interviews with his five subordinates, independ- 
ently at their appraisal periods, showed up a mass 
protest of his tactics. The men never really knew 
whether or not a deadline on an assignment was valid. 
They did not want to go over his head. 

They resented it when, at performance appraisal 
time, the reviewing official reminded them that they 
had missed certain key deadlines on assignments. At 
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DO IT NOW 


continued 





that point they disclosed the situ- 
ation they had to live with. They 
felt they were not accountable for 
the deadlines which were missed. 
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A company can also remove bot- 
tlenecks and obsolete procedures in 
regard to approvals or clearances. 
It can improve access to sources of 
information. Realistic planning and 
allocation of managerial workloads 
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Two years ago a company had to 
put aside its planned diversification 
of research and development for a 
year because it failed to recruit 
scarce technical specialists in the 
competitive manpower market. The 
reason: Two of the department 
heads did not estimate their needs 
in time. 

Subsequently, the company set 
up a technical manpower unit in the 
personnel department and instituted 


What the company can do 


The company should provide the 
climate in which a manager can per- 
form creditably. Its most notable 
contribution must be timely and 
effective communication in regard 
to company aspirations, plans, pri- 
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prospects who currently need the kindof sent a market for you. For each job, 
products or services you offer. Just see DODGE REPORTS provide all the 
to it that they’re equipped with DODGE facts, in advance, your salesmen need to 
REPORTS. head straight for available business. 
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F. W. Dodge Corporation, Construction News Division 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y., Dept. NB80 

Send me the book “Dodge Reports — How 
to Use Them Effectively,”’ and let me see 
some typical Dodge Reports for my area. 
I am interested in the general markets 
checked below. 
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DO IT NOW 


continued 


fit the circumstances and just as 
management makes deadlines so it 
can also break them—that is, it can 
postpone, extend, modify, or with- 
draw the deadline date. 

The question is when to break 
the deadline. It cannot be done, 
obviously, on the basis of favoritism 
or indiscriminately. 

The deadline date can and should 
be extended, depending upon the 
circumstances of the case, when: 

At a reasonable point the man- 
ager gives his boss advance notice 
that meeting the deadline is im- 
probable. He should present good 
justification. 

A different assignment having 
equal or higher priority has been 


Want a capsule report 
on the important 
trends in vital sectors 
of American business? 
You'll find it on 
page 40, in department 
headed ‘‘How’s Business?’ 


given the man after the original 
assignment. 

Plans have been changed. 

The department or branch is 
chronically understaffed and _re- 
cruitment has been slow. 

The delegated assignment is 
found to be over the man’s head. 

It would not impair the schedules 
of some allied assignments. 

Re-examination shows that the 
original deadline was unreasonable 
in light of the magnitude or com- 
plexity of the task. 

These are some guidelines which 
should be considered in determining 
if and when breaking a deadline 
date is warranted. But the circum- 
stances involved must be judged in 
each case. This is the only rational 
basis on which waivers can be made. 

—NATHANIEL STEWART 


REPRINTS of “How to Do It Now” 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy 
or $7.00 per 100 postpaid from 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance. 
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»>stands for precision-built adding machines 


new economy adding machine > 





“addo-x” stands for a diversified line of adding and calculating machines...machines which will 
cut your figuring costs. Newest member of the “addo-x" family is the economy priced model 
44K adding machine. Many well-known companies have found it to be a most efficient replace- 
ment for larger and more costly machines for all adding machine work up to 7/8 capacity. It will 
pay you to standardize on “addo-x"—made by the world’s largest manufacturer of ten-key elec- 
tric adding machines. See your dealer or write: “addo-x" 300 Park Ave, New York 22, New York 












TAKE HAZARDS 
OUT OF 


FORECASTING 


Here are some guidelines that any business can use 


BUSINESSMEN trying to plan ahead six months or 
so can eliminate many uncertainties about the future 
by observing one simple rule: 

Instead of looking primarily at the immediate cur- 
rent trends, look first at the basic factors, keeping an 
eye out for immediate minor changes that may set 
you back or shoot you ahead for a month or a quar- 
ter or two. 

If the news is pessimistic today, don’t assume that 
it will be pessimistic six months from now. Or, if it 
is optimistic today, don’t assume that everything will 
continue to be rosy. 

Already this year we have had wide swings in busi- 
ness sentiment. In January optimism was rampant. 
February and March brought pessimism. April and 
May brought more optimism; June, more hesitancy. 

In spite of these swings, the basic underlying pres- 
sures in the economy have been upward, just as they 
were in 1950 and 1955 when, as this year, the mood 
early in the year was pessimistic. It will be useful to 
compare the recent pessimism with that of 1950 and 
1955, using new orders as an illustration. 

New orders reached a peak of $18.2 billion in Sep- 
tember 1949. The January 1950 figures, which be- 
came available in March, showed the figure had 
dropped to $17.6 billion. The February figure, which 
became available in April, was $16.9 billion. The 
number of rising leading indicators of the National 
Bureau of Economic Research had reached a peak in 
the fall of 1949. The rate of rise in the 21 indicators 
as a whole reached a peak in February 1950 and then 
started to decline. 

All this tended to support pessimism. But what 
happened? Industrial production rose. Personal in- 
come went up six per cent from September 1949 to 
March 1950. The rise was well on its way before the 
impact of Korea. 

The story was similar in 1955. Several of the lead- 
ing indicators declined throughout much of the year. 
Net new orders, seasonally adjusted, came to $25.3 
billion in December 1954. In January 1955 new 
orders were reported as about steady but the figure 
was later revised downward. Unfilled orders as a 
whole in January 1955 were $8 billion below those 
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of January 1954. Unemployment was higher than 
it had been in January 1954. 

Failure liabilities had reached their low point in 
the fall of 1954. They rose sharply until February, 
dropped in March and April to about the average for 
1954, fluctuated until October, and rose sharply again. 
Average hours worked rose during the spring, then 
declined. Residential building dropped almost steadi- 
ly until November. New incorporations hit a peak 
in January and March, and their low point for the 
year in November. The 22-commodity price index de- 
clined slowly from the middle of 1954 through 1955. 

Yet not only did 1955 turn out to be the best year 
on record, the increase over the previous year was the 
greatest in peacetime history. As a matter of fact, the 
increase of $28 billion in the gross national product 
(total output of goods and services) in 1950 as meas- 
ured in 1959 prices was a record until the increase of 
$33 billion in 1955 surpassed it. 

The pessimism in 1950 and again in 1955 came 
from looking at ripples on the surface rather than at 
the basic tide. Consumers had incomes and savings 
adequate to buy more than was being produced. They 
were willing to buy and they did buy. 

Industry, too, was basically confident. Managers of 
most firms realized in 1950 that they needed more ca- 
pacity, and that they would have to expand. In 1955 
they realized they would not only have to expand 
capacity but also spend for new designs and styles. 
So, even though many of the current reports were de- 
pressing, the basic forces were strong. 

In looking at 1960, let’s consider the basic forces. 


Consumers 


Personal income has been rising since 1949. The 
rise was checked temporarily last fall but the low spot 
was $11 billion higher than it had been in January 
1959. Today consumers have about five per cent more 
money to spend each month than they did a year ago. 

They are willing to spend it. Sales in May were 
three per cent higher than the year before. But con- 
sumers are insisting upon good value, good quality 
and good price. They want to buy, but they are in a 
position to pick and choose, and if the weather is bad 
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they can wait. This was just as true in the first quar- 
ter of this year as it is now, though it was not as obvi- 
ous. When bad weather slowed retail sales in much of 
February and March, analysts became too pessimistic. 

In analyzing consumer purchases, morecver, we 
should have remembered that retail sales dropped 
relative to income after the steel strikes of ’49, ’52, 
and ’56. It took three months on the average after 
these strikes for retail sales to return to prestrike 
levels in relation to incomes. , 

After last year’s strike, retail sales dropped about 
six per cent in relation to incomes. They recovered 
some of that loss in January. The recovery was 
checked in February and March, due in considerable 
part to the weather. As the 1959 steel strike had a 
much more serious impact on workers psychologically 
than previous strikes, retail sales could not be ex- 
pected to return to their prestrike relation to income 
until possibly May or June. Such a recovery would 
push retail sales about five per cent above the level of 
the first quarter of 1959 to about $18.6 billion, while 
inventories are only about two per cent above that 
level. Even if retail inventories increased only directly 
with sales, the volume of wholesale orders later in the 
year would have to be appreciably greater than the 
orders in the first quarter. This would affect manu- 
facturers’ orders and this in turn would stiffen busi- 
ness decisions on investment in plant and equipment. 


Business investment 


Business investment plans already are relatively 
firm and the expansion rate is only two thirds that of 
the 1956 growth rate. Half of the new investment 
will be in the auto, chemical, machinery and steel in- 
dustries. The reasons for the programs in each of 
these areas are compelling. 

The auto industry needs facilities for the “com- 
pacts” and changes are needed for the standard 
models. 

The chemical industry needs new capacity for exist- 
ing as well as new products. 
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New products, including electronic equipment, are 
behind much of the push in the machinery industry. 

Steel plans a big outlay to cut the costs of produc- 
ing ingots, and to improve finishing facilities. 

It will be easier for plant and equipment expendi- 
tures to rise in 1960 than it has been in many previous 
years. The ratio of such expenditures to the volume 
of business done is lower than it was in 1955 and 
1957. In addition, corporations are relatively well off 
financially. Retained earnings and depreciation ac- 
counts are appreciably above planned outlays. So 
companies are able and willing to spend. When orders 
start to rise, most companies will easily be able to 
finance the expansion they already have said they 
want and plan. 


Government expenditures 


Government expenditures for goods and services 
are expected to rise by about four per cent during 
1960. This increase will come despite reduced gov- 
ernmental borrowing. Along with consumers and busi- 
ness, governments are able and willing to buy in 1960. 

The basic economic forces at the beginning of the 
year, therefore, suggested an early resumption of the 
rise in economic activity. 

Two threats did appear. The first was a psycho- 
logical threat—the danger of fear itself. When retail 
sales did not rise as expected in February, we forgot 
that sales had been slow to respond after preceding 
steel strikes. When steel orders declined, we thought 
this was dangerous, instead of recognizing it as indi- 
cating that business firms had learned not to over- 
build inventories as they had after each of the preced- 
ing steel strikes. When auto sales did not rise as 
quickly or as much as forecast, we interpreted this 
as meaning that consumers were shying away from 
the market rather than that the forecasters had over- 
stated the market. As a result, some people even re- 
garded the rise in auto sales as a decline. 

When orders for machinery and equipment did not 
rise as soon as expected, we feared that manufacturers 
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FORECASTING 


continued 


were scared, when they were merely 
proceeding carefully. This _pessi- 
mism could have snowballed. 

Businessmen could have decided 
that another recession was with us. 
Retailers and wholesalers could 
have canceled orders. People could 
have been thrown out of work, and 
another 1958 could have appeared. 

The fall and winter of 1957 illu- 
strate what could have happened 
in the spring of 1960 if short-range 
prospects had determined business 
decisions then as they did in the 
fall of 1957. 

Some maladjustments were de- 
veloping in 1957. Orders for durable 
goods had dropped from the peak 
reached in August 1956. Invest- 
ment in fixed equipment had been 
dropping behind schedules for a 
year. It was becoming obvious that 
business expenditures had passed a 
peak for the time being. But con- 
sumer expenditures were rising 
slowly. Government purchases also 
were supporting the economy. They 
rose steadily through the second 
quarter, dipped a bit in the third 
and rose again in the fourth quarter 
of 1957 and in each quarter in 1958. 

While consumers’ willingness to 
buy was still strong, it was more 
sensitive in the fall of 1957 than it 
had been at any time since Korea. 
Living standards had not been ris- 
ing for some months. As a matter of 
fact, per capita disposable income 
in constant dollars went up only 
about $20 from the first to the third 
quarter. And newspaper accounts of 
the prospects for 1958 were gloomy. 

Consumers were willing and able 
to buy at high levels and they did 
continue to buy but they did not 
feel impelled to increase their rate 
of expenditure. They were not will- 
ing to increase outlays much for the 
goods that were offered at the 
prices asked. 

But trouble was not inevitable in 
in the fall of 1957 or the spring of 
1958. In fact, some of the best pri- 
vate and government forecasters 
thought that business in the fourth 
quarter of 1957 would be better 
than in the third. 

Nevertheless, trouble came quick- 
ly, and in large quantities. Business 
investment dropped sharply. Inven- 
tory accumulation declined. The 
total of the decline of both fixed and 
inventory investment from the 
fourth to the first quarter reached 
an annual rate of $11.2 billion. 

Consumer purchases, on the other 
hand, held up surprisingly well. 
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Auto sales dropped, but other out- 
lays rose somewhat so that the total 
drop in consumer purchases of 
goods from the fourth quarter of 
1957 to the first quarter of 1958 
was only $2.1 billion at a season- 
ally adjusted annual rate. Govern- 
ment expenditures rose each quarter 
in 1958, but these two supports were 
not enough to offset the repercus- 
sions of the severe drop in business 
investment. The gross national 
product declined $22 billion as 
measured in 1959 prices, and unem- 
ployment rose from 4.5 per cent in 
September 1957, to 7.5 per cent in 
April 1958. 

When most basic supports to the 
economy were relatively good, why 
did we get a severe decline? 

One cause was the fact that busi- 
nessmen looked too much at the 
immediate present, and not enough 
at the basic forces. 

If businessmen had looked a year 
ahead they would have seen more 
business. By looking three months 
ahead, they saw a decline. The 
orders which they did not place, or 
cancelled, in the fall of 1957 had 
to be placed or replaced later at 
higher prices. 

Had inventory liquidation not 
been started in 1957, consumer and 
government purchases would soon 





Labor’s organizing aims 
for years ahead 
are spelled out 
in article beginning 
on page 32 





have supported the general level 
of inventories then held by business. 
If business had produced as much 
as it sold, instead of selling from 
inventories, the additional employ- 
ment and profits generated would 
have supported stiil more business. 

A recession could have started 
in the first quarter of this year if 
business firms had lost confidence 
and if they had not provided con- 
sumers with more attractive goods 
than were available in 1959. The 
news about orders, and about retail 
sales, was no better in the first 
quarter of 1960 than in the last 
quarter of 1957. But businessmen 
waited through the period of bad 
news without lowering their sights 
appreciably. Consequently, the dan- 
ger passed. 

An underlying fear was present 
at the start of 1960 that was not 





present in 1957. Labor had experi- 
enced the most serious unemploy- 
ment in 16 years in 1957-58. Then, 
as a result of the steel strike, it had 
a second bad fright in 1959. The 
Michigan Survey of Consumer Ex- 
pectations shows that workers’ con- 
fidence in the economy was serious- 
ly jolted by the experience of 1957- 
58. Confidence was just coming 
back in the summer of 1959 when 
it was jolted again by the steel 
strike. 

Consumers kept up their pur- 
chases in 1957 and 1958 in consid- 
erable part because they still had 
faith in the economy. They believed 
the recession would be temporary. 
They wanted to maintain their 
standard of living. In situations of 
this sort consumers continue to buy 
the things that wear out. They will 
still eat good food. They continue 
to drive their cars. But if they post- 
pone the purchase of a new T'V set 
or a new car, they do not consider 
they have cut their standard of liv- 
ing. They have merely delayed 
replacement of what they already 
own. 

Should the underlying confidence 
of consumers in the economy be 
weakened by business cutbacks, the 
resulting recession could be more 
like 1937 than ’57. 

This could have occurred in part 
because consumers now are rela- 
tively well stocked with goods. They 
want still more, and still better 
goods, but they can wait. until the 
goods are more attractive and bet- 
ter priced. 

If businessmen had turned pessi- 
mistic, this would have filtered 
through to consumers in a hurry. If 
consumers had been dissatisfied 
with the quality or the price of the 
goods available, the results could 
have been serious. 

When supplies in field after field 
are below demand, pessimism is 
likely to be limited to small areas 
or to short periods. Supplies might 
be more than adequate for a few 
industries or a few products for a 
short time, but in general, for the 
past 15 years, demand exceeded 
supply and pessimism did not 
spread far or last long. From now 
on demand and supply will be so 
closely balanced in most of the 
economy that slight excesses of op- 
timism or of pessimism could create 
unfortunate swings. 

This makes it increasingly neces- 
sary for businessmen to rely on 
long-term trends. Watch the fluc- 
tuations from the trend, but watch 
them as fluctuations rather than as 
factors likely to have validity in their 
own right. END 
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Yellow Pages 
will sell our 
best prospects 
..- Make 

our national 
advertising work 
harder locally. 
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Acct. Exec.: More? Well, it’s an all-new 
service! Cuts the red tape out of buying 
Yellow Pages advertising. 


Adv. Migr.: How? 


Acct. Exec.: Now we can buy any combina- 
tion of over 4,000 Yellow Pages directories 
all over the country to match our markets 
— with just one contract. 


Adv. Mgr.: But we have individual problems 
in our various markets! 


Acct. Exec.: That’s another Yellow Pages 
plus. We can vary our space sizes, and vary 
our message to meet the competitive needs 
of our various markets. 


Adv. Mgr. : What was that about reaching 
our best prospects? 


Acct. Exec.: The Yellow Pages does just 
that. People turn to it when they’re ready 
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to buy. That’s what the Yellow Pages rep 
called them — our “‘Ready-to-Buys!” 


Adv. Migr.: And we can really sell them in 
the Yellow Pages? 


Acct. Exec.: Right! New NYPS lets us put 
selling ads in local Yellow Pages directories 
... ads that tie in and work hard with our 
national campaign. 


Adv. Mgr.: Sounds good. Why not draw up 
a proposal on NYPS for us? 


Acct. Exec.: I just “happen” to have it right 
here with me! 


NATIONAL 
YELLOW PAGES 
SERVICE 











LUXURY BOOM 
continued from page 34 


immediate future, but some com- 
pany will. 

By 1965, families with incomes 
of less than $5,000—now 50 per cent 
of all families—may represent less 
than 45 per cent, and for a large 
number of these, low income will 
be only temporary. 

Families in this group fall into 
five classes: 


> Those just getting started, just 
married, or just out of school. This 
group tends to live to some extent 
off its future income. It expects to 
do better and plans its purchases 
accordingly. 


> Those with temporary problems 
—an accident, sickness or unemploy- 
ment. This group, too, tends to live 
above its income. 


> Older and retired families. A\l- 
though these people may live a lit- 
tle above their income, their ability 
to spend is restricted. 

> Marginal farmers. Their number 
is dropping. It may go down by 
750,000 in the 1960's. 


> Those who lack skills, education 
and social advantages. In a period 
that will require rapid upgrading 
of workers’ skills, education and 
training may raise the income of 
many but not all of these. 


The drop in the number of per- 
sons with incomes under $5,000 will 
have an impact on markets. This 
group has been a large buyer of 
used automobiles, for instance. 
More than 80 per cent of its cars 
are secondhand. There will be fewer 
people to buy unprepared foods, 
dress material and patterns, mass- 
transit rides or used furniture. 
Fewer families will paint their own 
homes, remodel the living room, 
or landscape the lawn—except by 
choice. 

But, while markets among house- 
holds with incomes under $5,000 
are declining, markets among fami- 
lies with incomes of more than $7,- 
500 are zooming. The income of 
this group will rise about $15 bil- 
lion, or 10 per cent a year. 

This is really an explosion. It 
means tremendous increases in sales 
of leisure time goods and services, 
motor boats, outboard motors, trav- 
el. It means large increases in the 
sale of labor-saving devices—pre- 
pared foods, restaurant meals, 
kitchen equipment. It means better 
maintained homes, and better main- 
tained cars. 

It also means more bargain hunt- 
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ing. Families with incomes of more 
than $7,500 can choose their pur- 
chases carefully. They do not wait 
until the car breaks down to make 
the best deal they can. They buy 
carefully. They do not have to de- 
fend their status by conspicuous 
consumption. As the income of this 
group continues to rise, more sales 
will be based on a combination of 
quality and utility, rather than 
either alone. 

Sales in the auto industry may 
illustrate this. As income rose, the 
need to own a prestige automobile 
often became relatively less impor- 
tant. Incomes all around were 
rising. Everyone had an auto. The 
desire for a second car for utility 
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became more important. By the end 
of 1958 more than a third of the 
families with incomes of more than 
$7,500 had two or more cars. The 
second car did not need to be big 
or fancy. It served its purpose bet- 
ter if it was small, maneuverable, 
parkable, yet comfortable. It was a 
status symbol all by itself, without 
chrome and fancy styling. 

Sales will not rise with income 
unless industry as a whole learns 
quickly that goods and _ services 
must be adapted to discretionary 
purchasing. By 1965, possibly half 
of all consumer purchases may be 
discretionary. 

The projected rise in sales does 
not call for a larger growth in con- 
sumer services than in sales of 
goods to consumers. The rise in 
costs of consumer services has 
tended to obscure the fact that the 
amount of services bought has not 
risen as much as has the purchases 
of consumer durables, for instance. 

On a constant dollar basis, pur- 
chases of consumer durables in 
1959, which was not a boom year 


for durables, were 270 per cent of 
the purchases in 1929, while pur- 
chases of services were up only to 
226 per cent of 1929. 

This is not a new development. 
Even by 1940 sales of goods had 
risen far more than sales of services. 
After World War II the shortage 
of goods caused the percentage of 
expenditures for services to decline 
rather abruptly for a short period. 
But even today they are below their 
1929 ratio. Purchases of goods still 
account for more than 60 per cent 
of consumer outlays. 

Surveys of consumer attitudes 
suggest this will still be the case in 
1965, and in 1970. The more people 
achieve, the more their standards 
rise. They will want 30 per cent 
more goods in 1965 than they 
bought in 1959 and, if the economy 
functions properly, they will be 
able to buy that amount. This, of 
course, will require a big increase 
in industrial capacity. And, as the 
average age of equipment has been 
rising, this should mean a big ex- 
pansion in the output of production 
equipment to increase capacity by 
possibly 25 per cent and to improve 
the quality of the equipment. 

It apparently will mean a boom 
in industrial construction too, be- 
cause much of the new equipment 
can be used best if it is advanta- 
geously laid out. This will mean 
new construction, rather than re- 
modeling, in many cases. In the 
meantime, the outlays necessary to 
keep existing capacity in good 
shape, or to adapt it to changing 
markets, will be growing. Business 
investment must rise with consumer 
outlays. 

The categories which grow most 
rapidly will in part be a result of 
the relative skills, initiative and 
imagination displayed by various 
industries and companies. 

For instance, it appears that to- 
day more than 15 per cent of fam- 
ilies have two cars, but only about 
four per cent have two homes, or a 
home and a summer cottage. The 
percentage owning a summer cot- 
tage might increase appreciably by 
1965—or the sale of trailers to serve 
this purpose might increase notice- 
ably. Or resort areas might build an 
increasing number of motels, so that 
vacationers or week-enders would 
not want to own cottages or trailers, 
but would prefer to rent space. Or 
all three developments might occur. 

From World War II to 1958, at 
least, and for most things until 
1960, it has been possible to sell 
more of basically the same items as 
each boom rolled around. True, the 
items had to be improved. But as 
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two thirds or more of sales went to 
households with incomes of less 
than $7,500, mass-marketing tech- 
niques, judiciously salted with snob 
appeal, still worked. 

Individuality must be stressed to- 
day. A family with an income of 
$8,000 or $10,000 expects some in- 
dividuality—not necessarily handi- 
craft, but at least enough that is 
unique to the product to make it 
distinguishable from other, similar 
items. These families seem to in- 
clude more innovators. Poorer fam- 
ilies cannot afford much in the way 
of experimentation. Richer families 
may have lost some of the zest for it. 

But families with incomes around 
$10,000 seem to include a high pro- 
portion of purchasers interested in 
new ideas and products. They are 
informed families. Although they 
do not buy many fads as such, they 
are open-minded about trying new 
ideas which look interesting. 

If customers simply wanted more 
of the same or a little better, sales 
could rise rapidly. 

But the swing in customer prefer- 
ence will make it difficult to achieve 
market potentials in 1962 unless 
manufacturers and distributors also 
change rapidly. With the labor force 
available and the skills in use, our 
total output that year should be 
about $535 billion. By 1965 this 
should reach $635 billion. For that 
to happen, consumer expenditures 
would have to be about $410 bil- 
lion just to maintain their present 
ratio. This would suggest an aver- 
age annual increase of $20 billion, 
of which roughly $3 billion might 
be in durable goods, $7 billion in 
nondurables and $9 billion or $10 
billion in services. 

To attain this growth we will 
need a scientific understanding of 
markets, so that the goods and 
services which people want can be 
supplied at prices they are willing 
to pay. 

The total production of goods and 
services, in 1959 dollars, was $200 
billion in 1937. It reached $500 bil- 
lion this year. It should reach $1 
trillion, in 1959 prices, somewhere 
around 1975 to 1980. 

But such a figure will not be 
reached unless we learn how to sup- 
ply goods and services in rapidly 
rising quantities, which rich people, 
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Advanced heating and power equipment 
for every size and kind of building 
and plant...and for all fuels 


NEW METHOD OF COMFORT CONTROL 


SelecTemp. Iron Fireman 
SelecTemp heating is a new 
application of steam heat 
that makes -precision tem- 
perature control in each in- 
dividual room both practi- 
cal and economical. No 
problem of overheating or 
underheating in any room. 


WhirlBlast. New type of 
forced draft burner for gas, 
oil or both, achieves new 
high standards of efficiency 
in sealed combustion cham- 
ber. No flame pulsation, no 
smoke, no soot, no high 


No smoke or soot. Starts 
clean, stays clean, with re- 
markable savings in fuel and 
service costs. Sealed com- 
bustion eliminates odors 
and reduces standby loss to 
almost nothing. Users re- 
port fuel cost savings up to 
13 and often more. 


NEW COMPACT, 


Industrial “package.” 
For high or low pressure 
boilers up to 650 boiler 
hp. Fires any grade of oil 
from lightest to heaviest, 
or any type of fuel gas. En- 
gineered and built as a 
complete combustion sys- 
tem with factory-wired in- 


Ideal for heating office 
and apartment buildings, 
churches, motels, hotels, 
hospitals, schools, colleges 
and residences and other 
buildings of every size and 
type. Combines with indi- 
vidual room cooling units 
or central cooling systems. 


stack required — merely a 
vent. For heating plants up 
to 100 boiler hp. Available 
as complete boiler-burner 
units, or as packaged units 
for all types of boilers. No 
firebox alteration needed. 


No chimney needed. 
Built-in combustion flow 
fan eliminates draft prob- 
lems. Furnace needs no 
chimney, merely a vent. For 
use with or without duct 
system in garages, service 
stations, stores, warehouses 
or small plants. 


FIRING SYSTEMS 


tegral control panel. Does 
away with obsolete on-site 
construction of air systems, 
refractory brick work and 
intricate wiring and piping. 
Suitable for any boiler, or 
available as_boiler-burner 
units. Only service connec- 
tions needed on installation. 


in terms of the 1940’s and 1950's, 


IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


but average people in terms of the 
1960’s, are able to afford and hap- 
pen to want. We must shift from 
mass markets to custom markets for 
services as well as goods, without 
losing the efficiency of mass produc- 
tion and of mass merchandising 
methods.-ROBINSON NEWCOMB 
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HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
HEATING CONTROL INSTRUMENTS 


AIRCRAFT COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT 


MISSILE AND AIRCRAFT GYROSCOPES 


ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT ! 


3042 W. 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio 
(In Canada, 80 Ward St., Toronto) 

Please send information as checked below: 
(J SelecTemp Heating System 

OJ WhirlBlast dual-fuel burner 

(J MicroMist Residual Oil Burner 

OD Industrial dual-fuel burner 
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HERE’S BETTER WAY 10 SIZE UP MEN 


Substitute objective employe appraisals for 
bias or body chemistry in your judgments 


GETTING AHEAD may depend as much on your com- 
patibility with your boss as on competence, diligence 
or dedication to your employer’s interests. 

Obviously, if an employe is incompetent, lazy, ir- 
responsible, and insubordinate, it is less likely that 
he will gain security, advancement, and salary in- 
creases. However, the fact that an employe has the 
virtues his position requires does not assure that he 
will be favored. 

This is because an employe’s career in many busi- 
nesses is affected more by his personal relations with 
others than by his qualities or performance. 

The key factor is the subordinate’s relationship to 
his immediate superior, who traditionally establishes 
the criteria of his job and judges how well he meets 
them. (See “Why You and Your Boss Disagree,” 
NATION’S BusINESsS, May 1960). 

In rating a subordinate, the superior is subject to 
many influences that have little to do with merit. The 
result can be denial of advancement for a worthy 
employe. Or, even worse, it can place an executive in 
a position for which he is not qualified, thus creating 
a problem for the employer, the misplaced employe 
and perhaps other employes. 

Fortunately, research has produced techniques that 
minimize the impact of the superior’s opinions in 
rating a subordinate and result in more objective 
appraisals. 

It is generally assumed that the typical superior 
is constructively concerned with the welfare, growth 
and development of those who report to him. This is 
not always the case. If it is clearly to his advantage 
to aid and develop a subordinate, the superior may 
do so. 

If he does not see this need as acute, he has little 
or no incentive to develop the subordinate, especially 
if this requires extra effort. Worse, if he considers the 
subordinate a threat to himself, he may be strongly 
motivated to discourage both his development and 
his recognition by their superiors. 

Just as some parents hate and resent their children, 
so a superior may fear, hate or resent some of those 
who report to him. 

He may dislike his subordinate personally, he may 
regard him as a threat, or he may resent the fact 
that he was imposed upon him by a superior or some 
other agency beyond his control. 

The hostilities and resentments may not be open; 
the superior may not even be aware of their extent 
and malevolence. All he knows is that he is not en- 
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tirely comfortable with the subordinate and finds it 
exceptionally easy to find fault with him. 

The consequences to the subordinate may be dev- 
astating. Since there are few, if any, objective meas- 
ures of job performance in middle and _ upper 
management, almost the sole criterion of an individ- 
ual’s competence and performance is his superior’s 
often highly subjective opinion. 


How bosses see subordinates 


The executive’s judgments of his subordinates are 
determined, or at least colored, by a number of fac- 
tors. Typical is the extent to which the employe: 


> Conforms to the executive’s expectations in cultural 
level, manner and appearance. As a rule, he is more 
acceptable if he is slightly below his superior in these 
respects. The superior then feels more comfortable 
with him. 


>» Meets his expectations of performance with the 
requisite skills, training and experience. 


> Does not resemble or suggest someone with whom 
the superior has had an unpleasant experience or 
relationship. Thus, for example, if a man’s secretary 
reminds him of an aunt who left him out of her will, 
he may easily find fault with her. If, on the contrary, 


Who are his associates? 
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Valid rating 


she reminds him of a childhood sweetheart, he may 
also find it difficult to be objective. 

> Is perceived as an actual or potential competitor. 
It is conventional in personnel theory to expect each 
member of management to have prepared a successor. 
Some fear, however, that their subordinates are too 
ready and eager. 

Research has shown that the traits, qualities and 
attributes which make a subordinate acceptable to 
and compatible with his superior are far from uni- 
form. Each executive has his own set of prejudices 
and standards. This means that a subordinate who 
will be completely acceptable to and compatible with 
one superior may be totally unacceptable to and in- 
compatible with another at the same level and for a 
similar position. 

Many companies attempt to evaluate the perform- 
ance of middle and top management personnel by 
means of various appraisal! or merit-rating techniques. 
Some are misleading. 

This is because few provide adequate control over 
the influence of favoritism, bias, prejudice, differences 
in standards and a lack of knowledge of the person 
raicd. Some raters also are naive or superficial in 
making judgments. Different raters have different 
temperaments. One rater loves everyone and judges 
accordingly, another dislikes everybody. This reflects 
a lack of uniform standards or criteria of performance. 

Sometimes too much value is placed on recent oc- 
currences. For example, a salesman who has just 
closed a long-sought major account is seen to be 
superlative; an engineer who has just made a costly 
and embarrassing error is rated as a failure. 

Since every rater is primarily concerned with the 
reception his appraisals will receive from his supe- 
riors, he guards against information which will reflect 
adversely on him. Hence he tends to state that all of 
his subordinates are doing well. He may also feel 
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obliged to tell superiors what they expect and wish 
to hear. Playing politics may help win and hold the 
support of underlings by rating them better than 
they are. Some raters pull their punches because they 
must show appraisals to subordinates and fear they 
will alienate them. 

Some supervisors can’t make up their minds con- 
cerning a subordinate’s performance. Sometimes, the 
rater believes the employe to be “satisfactory” or 
“unsatisfactory” but does not know precisely why. 
Many in management also are given to wishful think- 
ing. “He hasn’t done very well thus far, but I just 
know he’ll improve. So, I will not rate him as he is 
currently performing, but as I expect him to be after 
he has improved.” 

Many raters are prone to play it safe by giving 
neither high nor low ratings. Similarly, many superiors 
regard all ratings as recommendations. They feel ad- 
verse comments are unfair and rate accordingly. 


Avoiding placement errors 


If mistakes in placement are to be avoided, a re- 
vision of the performance-rating procedure must be 
considered. If it is to have validity, it must provide 
controls to insure that the rater: 


> Knows in some detail the job which the incumbent 
is currently performing. 


> Has known the person rated at least six months, 
is superior to him in the management hierarchy, is 
preferably his immediate superior, and has seen him 
in action on the job. Buddy ratings by peers are of 
dubious value in performance evaluation. 


> Is not asked to make a psychological interpretation 
of the subject’s make-up—to indicate the extent of the 
existence in him of such intangible attributes as 
loyalty and self-reliance. Instead, the rater is required 
only to describe the subject’s behavior in a variety of 





Supervisor thinks of self first 
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Boss rates you on compatibility 


contexts: ““‘What does he do in an emergency?” “How 
does he react to criticism?” “How does he conduct a 
meeting?” 

> Is subjected to outside control while making his 
ratings. This is accomplished through the use of a 
standardized series of questions asked and recorded 
by an interviewer or interrogator. This is known as 
the field-review method. 

> Has any inconsistencies and contradictions in his 
judgments brought to his attention. If his rating is 
too one-sided, he can be reminded that everyone has 
some weaknesses as well as strengths, or vice versa. 
> Most important, is asked to substantiate his state- 
ments. If the rater has said that the subject is out- 
standingly creative and imaginative, he is asked to 
indicate just what he has created. 

An interviewer can serve as a catalyst and recorder 
who keeps the rater on the track and checks his in- 
consistencies. He makes no judgments concerning the 
subject. When the rater is overly biased, anxious, 
frightened, confused, indecisive or lacks knowledge 
of the subject, the interviewer recognizes the in- 
validity of the rating and tactfully concludes the 
session. 

Further to insure the validity of the findings, when- 
ever possible, independent evaluations are obtained 
from a second and, if necessary, a third rater. Where 
notable inconsistencies occur between the statements 
of any two raters, the interviewer brings them to- 
gether to discuss the reasons. Since the purpose of 
the procedure is to provide as objective an appraisal 
as possible, each rater is asked to indicate the evi- 
dence on which he bases his judgment. If necessary, 
a third knowledgeable rater is asked to evaluate the 
subject. Subsequently he, too, may participate in a 
discussion of disputed points. 

After establishing the nature of the subject’s job, 
the rater is first asked to review the subordinate’s 
background and his history with the company. Fol- 
lowing this he makes an over-all estimate of the 
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MEN — continued 


quality of the subject’s performance, enumerates his 
principal strong and weak points, and describes how 
he performs the various aspects of his work. 

At the conclusion of the rating, he reviews the sub- 
ject’s off-the-job circumstances—his home, his health, 
his finances and his habits—makes a second over-all 
rating, estimates his suitability for line or staff work 
and indicates whether he is or is not promotable. If 
he believes him to be promotable, the rater states to 
what, when and why. 

If he is not believed to be promotable, the reasons 
for this are also given. 

When information of this character is obtained 
about an employe from two or three superiors—one of 
whom is his immediate boss—not only is a compre- 
hensive and relatively valid picture obtained of the 
man’s performance and potential, but, of equal value, 
a surprisingly detailed and accurate picture is also 
obtained of his superiors who have rated him. This is 
because the latter talk freely and at length, uncon- 
scious of the degree to which their judgments reveal 
their own standards of performance, their personal 
anxieties and insecurities as well as outline the types 
of personalities with whom they can or cannot be 
compatible. 

Typical is the railroad superintendent who, in ap- 
praising a trainmaster, said, “‘He is the finest man in 
my district; he never takes the slightest action with- 
out coming and asking me first.” 


Demands of the job 


If an employe is to be properly placed, not only is 
it imperative to obtain a clear and comprehensive 
measure of him and his presumed potential to fill 
other positions, but it is equally important to ascer- 
tain the demands of the new job and the expectations 
of his new supervisor. This information may be ob- 
tained from several sources. 

Formal job descriptions are sometimes helpful. A 
statement of his conception of the job’s duties and 
responsibilities and the scope of the incumbent’s au- 
thority by the prospective superior will often be il- 
luminating. 

As an indication of the types of persons with whom 
the prospective superior is compatible, it is necessary 
(as was noted centuries ago by Machiavelli) to ob- 
serve the kinds of people with whom he has sur- 
rounded himself and is comfortable. 

As a further check on the new superior’s standards 
and expectations, it is helpful to ask him to appraise 
several of his present subordinates. This will supple- 
ment the picture of the kinds of persons with whom 
he is compatible and give his reasons for his pref- 
erences. 

With the information in hand about both subordi- 
nate and supervisor, a matching of man, job and 
superior is not only possible, it is not too difficult. 
Furthermore, it should promote the recognition of 
merit and minimize favoritism in every aspect of 
preferment.—ROBERT N. MCMURRY 


REPRINTS of “Here’s Better Way to Size Up Men” 
may be obtained for 10 cents a copy or $7.00 per 100 
postpaid from Nation’s Business, 1615 H St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Please enclose remittance. 
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Already open for traffic, Interstate 
83 from Baltimore, Maryland, to 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, soon will 
have four lanes of concrete all the 
way as the last miles are completed. 


This is one Interstate System high- 
way that won’t be wearing detour 
signs! Only concrete has load-bear- 
ing strength that can be computed 
mathematically to match future traf- 
fic. Only concrete enables engineers 
to design highways to last 50 years 
and more! 

There are no “moving parts” in 
concrete to cause hidden wear. And 
even under the highest temperatures 
concrete doesn’t get soft. Traffic 


can’t push its solid surface into rip- 
ples and washboards. 

Concrete can’t oxidize . . . there 
is never any adverse chemical reac- 
tion to sun, cold, air or moisture. So 
it doesn’t dry out, lose strength and 
need expensive surface build-up 
treatments every few years. Then 
too, concrete actually grows strong- 
er year by year. 

All these engineering and material 
advantages of concrete add up to 
built-in thrift. Exceptional pave- 
ment life—and upkeep costs that 
will run as much as 60% lower than 
for asphalt. That’s why you can 
look for more and more Interstate 
routes going concrete all the way! 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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the pavement that stays completed ...saves up to 60% on upkeep! 
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Concrete saves 69% on upkeep during first 
3 years on Oklahoma Test Road. Oklahoma 
laid connecting two-mile sections of con- 
crete and asphalt, the best of each type. 
Exact records of all pavement upkeep costs 
show, three year total per mile: concrete, 
$229.98; asphalt, $745.11. So far concrete 
has actually saved $515.13 per mile! 
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good for your business! 
J ARITROL 
WIN: SUM: MATIC 


year 'round air conditioner 


Pure, filtered air... cooled or. warm- 
ed as-the’seasons demand: Your cus- 
tomers expect. it... employees need 
it for day-long efficiency. Win-Sum- 
Matic ‘delivers it economically! Ask 
your Janitrol dealer about WIN- 
SUM-MATIC for the good of your 


business! 


a 

JANITROL HEATING Mi 
AND AIR CONDITIONING ~~~ =" 
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COLUMBUS 16, OHIO + IN CANADA MOFFAT’S LTD. TORONTO 15 











We'll send a copy of this issue to 
your executive friends... 

Nation's Business 

at no charge and with 
your compliments* 


... fill in below... 
mail coupon today 
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Executive 
Trends 


Training pays unexpected dividend 

“Students” returning to their companies from executive develop- 
ment courses are bringing back more than improved personal skills. 
They are also bringing back specialized knowledge which their 
firms can use to build corporate self-sufficiency. 

Dr. Nathaniel Stewart, management authority and writer, says 
the latter is permitting many businesses to do themselves what 
they formerly would have hired specialists to handle. Examples: 
preparing for labor negotiations, tooling up for office automation, 
organizing for overseas operations. With ideas and knowledge 
trainees have acquired, companies can put together ‘‘do-it-yourself” 
kits. 

“Many companies had not anticipated this by-product on their 
investment in outside management development programs,’ Dr. 
Stewart says. “They are gratified to reap the extra dividends.” 


P While cutbacks have been made in some types of executive development 
programs, interest in off-the-job training continues high. The American 
Management Association has increased its budget to handle an expanded 
program of seminars, reports heavy registration for its new product managers 
course. (A recent study on the status of the training profession made by 
Harry S. Belman and John E. Bliek of Purdue—in collaboration with the 
American Society of Training Directors—shows growing acceptance of train- 
ing specialists within companies, and indicates many training men move by 
promotion or lateral transfer to other company functions.) 


Marketing tip: Check product life span 

Market researchers should step up their efforts to learn how long 
their products last after they’re sold, according to Prof. Donald 
R. G. Cowan of the University of Michigan School of Business 
Administration. 

Professor Cowan says the consumption factor—or life span—of 
products often is overlooked when sales estimates are developed. 
Where most companies have good data on the birth—or produc- 
tion—rates for their products, many lack information on usage or 
death rates for durable goods. 

He cites a recent study which shows the life expectancy of vari- 
ous consumer goods: electric refrigerators, 15 years if bought new, 
eight years if bought second hand; electric ranges, 15 years and six 
years; gas ranges, 15 years and eight years; electric washing ma- 
chines (automatic and semi-automatic), nine years and five years. 


> Records of annual sales and inventories of business equipment can be used 
in similar fashion to develop a survival curve for capital goods, Professor 
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Cowan states. In a special study on “Growth Aspects of the Steel Industry 
to 1970,” which Professor Cowan is currently writing for The Brookings 
Institution, these survival curves have been incorporated in estimates of 
future capital outlays of the steel industry. 


What’s on the boss’s mind 
Control of business costs is the principal headache of America’s top 
managers. 

A NATION’s BUSINESS survey of —s ranking executives in 
leading companies reveals this. The problem of controlling costs 
received more mentions than any other single factor in replies to a 
question on the most pressing company-wide problems anticipated 
for the 12 months beginning last July 1. 

The Management Information Service of the American Manage- 
ment Association says this finding tallies with its own measurement 
of items of greatest current interest to management. Robert Boody, 
an AMA Staff specialist on cost control, says interest in cost con- 
trol reached a peak in the 1957-58 recession and has never really 
declined since. 

“Companies have simply stayed interested,” Mr. Boody says. 
“They are seeking to make control of costs a continuing, perma- 
nent responsibility. This is a notable break with the old approach 
to cost control, which meant scrutinizing them only when times 
were tough.” In many firms, standing cost-control committees have 
been set up. 


>What are some guidelines for effective cost control? Mr. Boody says 
the most important rule is to hit the big items first and not spend too 
much time on the small drains on profits. “Labor costs should be given 
particular attention,” he says, “because for many firms they constitute from 
60 to 70 per cent of total costs and, unlike materials, are most responsive 
to control.” 

Mr. Boody recommends seeking ways to take the labor content out of 
production and stresses good training as a method for avoiding waste and 
scrappage which result when workers are inadequately trained. 


Criticizes nation’s business schools 

Business schools have been too eager to adopt ideas from the busi- 
ness community rather than following their own intellectual con- 
victions. 

That charge is leveled by Associate Professor Albert K. Steiger- 
walt, University of Michigan business historian. 

In view of this “other directedness,” Dr. Steigerwalt predicts 
that business schools will show an increasing concern for political 
science in their curricula “not because political science is a valid 
discipline, but because businessmen are now expressing an interest 
init... that is assuming epidemic proportions.” 

Dr. Steigerwalt believes business schools should relate manage- 
ment courses more effectively to political science, history, and 
other basic academic disciplines. “Education for business should be 
broadly based,” he asserts. (See “New Methods Will Improve 
Business Skills,’ NATION’S BuSINESS, February.) 


> In a related context, Lloyd J. Haynes, a vice president for public relations 
in Michigan Bell Telephone, recently said that only liberal arts colleges 
can produce leaders with the qualities business needs for future survival 
and prosperity. 

He said the humanities are the courses to produce men with the needed 
intellectual, personal, social and ethical qualities. 
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GO BACK 
3,000 YEARS 


Fly ETHIOPIAN to the 
exotic land of the Queen of 
Sheba. Ancient Ethiopia is 
today’s newest travel 
adventure, one of the most 
spectacularly beautiful 
countries in the world. 
Superb climate. Modern 
hotels. Fly to Addis Ababa 
from Frankfurt, Germany on 
Ethiopian Airlines luxurious 
DC-6B’s. Stop over in 
Athens, Cairo, Khartoum, 
Asmara and on to Nairobi. 
Visit one of our 5,000 offices 
in the United States and 
Europe—YOuR TRAVEL AGENT. 


CAAERS APC 1 O71 2 
ETHIOPIAN AIRLINES 


Prehistoric Ethiopian Obelisk. 
at Axum. 








Device installs on trucks 


Measures Gas 


that your trucks 
actually get and use! 


Helps you reveal and control unusual gasoline 
expenditures. Installs between fuel pump and 
carburetor—measures all gas that goes to 
engine. Called “SERVIS FUELOMETER,” it re- 
cords up to 9999.9 gallons and then repeats. 
Only $47 plus F. E. tax. Write for literature. 


The SERVICE RECORDER Co. 
1019 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14, O. 











Send us your new address... 


. at least 30 days ahead of time. 
Send the address label off this magazine oe 
with your new address and postal zone to 
Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 











: gare R-Kive Files of durable corrugated 


board keep records neat, clean, ready 
for reference. Each file has fifteen inch 
capacity for letter size filing or twelve inch 
capacity for legal filing. Dim. 
12° W.x 10°Hx 15"L. Shipped prepaid KDF. 
2 Send check or money order to: 
$2 ) ‘e) BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. NB-8 
. 2607 North 25th Ave., 
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(and everything else!) 
It’s the miracle marking pencil—big, bright, bold! 
Refills in look-alive colors, too! Pencil 27¢, Refill 15¢. 


AT VARIETY, DRUG AND STATIONERY COUNTERS. 
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ENCOURAGING LEADERSHIP 


If you are a businessman, if you employ others, if you are 
a member of a business organization, or if you are an ex- 
ecutive of a business organization, here is something you 
will be interested in knowing about—the National Cham- 


ber’s annual program of National Recognition Awards 














NATIONAL RECOGNITION AWARDS are presented each year to honor 
and encourage business firms and voluntary organizations which make a 
notable contribution toward community betterment, and toward strength- 
ening free enterprise. There are four categories: 


1. PROGRAM OF WORK—Open to Local and State Chambers of Commerce 


National Recognition Awards are made to local and state chambers of 
commerce for outstanding achievement in planning and conducting a well- 
balanced and productive program of work, resulting in a more useful 
organization, citizenship and leadership development, community improve- 
ment, and a better climate for the operation of business. 


2. ECONOMIC UNDERSTANDING—Open to Business Firms 


National Recognition Awards are made to business firms for outstanding 
achievement in strengthening emplovee-employer relations, and in building 
a better understanding by employees of the American free-market economy 
and how it functions in their best interests, and in the best interests of 
customers, stockholders, management and the community. 


3. FIRE SAFETY—Open to Local Chambers of Commerce 


National Recognition Awards are made to local chambers of commerce 
for outstanding achievement in planning and conducting an effective year- 
round fire safety program to improve the fire protection of the community, 
to eliminate the causes of fire, and to reduce loss of life and property by fire. 


4. ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—Open to Trade and 


Professional Associations 


National Recognition Awards are made to trade and professional associa- 
tions for outstanding achievement in planning and conducting association 
projects which contribute to the good of business and the good of society at 
the national, regional, state or local level. 


Materials for Study—The factual materials which the National Recognition 
Awards program brings together each year—case histories and information 
about successful programs and procedures—are classified and preserved in 
the National Chamber’s library. These materials are available on a loan 
basis to organization managers and businessmen for their study, use and 
guidance. 


Presentation Date—The National Recognition Awards for 1960 will be 
presented at a special ceremony at the National Chamber’s 49th Annual 
Meeting in Washington, April 30-May 3, 1961. 


Deadline for Entries—The closing date for entries in this year’s National 
Recognition Awards program is February 1, 1961. But now is the time to 
write for full information about the category for which you are eligible— 
and for information about how to participate in the program. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATESe WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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TOMORROW’S WORK FORCE 


TODAY 


Planning needed to profit from shifts in job patterns 


THE BUSINESSMAN who prepares 
now to deal with the surprising 
changes that demands for new skills 
will bring over the next few years 
will do much to strengthen not 
only his own company, but the 
country as well. 

To understand the kind of action 
needed, we must first understand 
what is happening to individuals, to 
unions and to public opinion. 

A good deal has been said about 
the increase in the number of peo- 
ple available for work—when the 
war babies reach working age be- 
ginning around 1964. But as more 
young people come into the labor 
force each year, more older men will 
also reach retirement age. 

The total number of new jobs to 
be created each year will not be any 
larger in the mid-1960’s than it was 
in the late 1940’s. Then, however, 
the total labor force was much 
smaller, so that the new recruits 
represented a larger proportion. We 
should have no problem absorbing 
all the new entrants into the work 
force, given reasonably stable busi- 
ness conditions. 

But the kind of people we will 
get in important job categories will 


fail to match the kind of people we 
will need. 

Supply and demand may match 
the closest in respect to technical, 
managerial and professional em- 
ployes—the people who normally 
start work after college. 

In our metropolitan areas half of 
all young men between 18 and 20 
today attend college. Yet shortage is 
more likely than a glutted market; 
whatever business and government 
fail to absorb in the next ten years, 
teaching will. The colleges alone 
will have to find as many new teach- 
ers in the next ten years as are now 
on all faculties. For just as it takes 
a lot of steel to create a steel mill, 
it takes a lot of educated men to 
turn out educated men. 


Outlook for unskilled 


Quite different, however, is the 
supply-demand situation with re- 
spect to the unskilled workers, 
whether in clerical or in plant work. 
We now know that the great tech- 
nological changes we are going 
through, such as automation, do not 
mean fewer jobs. But they certainly 
mean fewer unskilled or low-skilled 
jobs. 


This is particularly true in cler- 
ical work. Electronic data process- 
ing in a bank does not, we are learn- 
ing, cut the number of employes. 
But, instead of ledger clerks and 
file clerks, the bank now needs com- 
puter programmers and electronic 
technicians. 

Five years hence, even with eco- 
nomic growth at a high rate, we 
may actually have fewer people in 
unskilled work. But there will be no 
drop in the supply. An increasing 
proportion of the unskilled will be 
women under 25, interested in a 
husband rather than a career, but 
also older women with half-grown 
children, who look for simple work, 
full-time or part-time, particularly 
when times are good. An increasing 
number will be Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. But total numbers of people 
available for unskilled work, and in 
most cases only for such work, will 
not fall. 

The greatest problem we face is 
with respect to skilled workers. 
Every forecast of our work force for 
the next five or ten years assumes 
a fairly sharp growth in the demand 
for skilled men, continuing the trend 
of the past 15 years. But the supply 
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of craft-trained men is dropping. 
Already skilled workers are the old- 
est group in the labor force, and the 
new ones, the skilled workers of to- 
morrow, are simply not coming. The 
boy who 30 years ago went into an 
apprenticeship now goes to college. 
Once he has a college degree, he 
joins the ranks of the technicians 
and is no longer available for skilled 
work. 


Impact of technology 


Technological change will also 
create new and different skills and 
do away with a good many of the 

id skills. 

Tomorrow the centuries-old way 
of printing by impressing ink by 
mechanical force might be replaced 
by processes in which an electronic 
beam or heat produce a chemical 
change in a printing surface. Such 
a change would create highly skilled 
work. But whole skilled professions 
such as typesetters, lithographers, 
pressmen would become superflu- 
ous. 

Similarly, we know that mass 
building requires organization of 
the work by entirely different skills. 
It demands people skilled in laying 
a foundation; people skilled in erect- 
ing the shell of the house. It re- 
quires skilled interior finishers. But 
these are different skills from the 
traditional ones of plumber, carpen- 
ter, electrician, mason or bricklayer. 

In every one of the groups needed 
for mass building, some of the skills 
of these traditional crafts would be 
needed. But in no one group would 
there be room for a man special- 
izing in one of the traditional crafts. 

The technological changes now 
under way may alter the very con- 
cept of “skill.” Historically, a skilled 
man was someone who had learned 


an existing craft. Tomorrow it may 
be someone who knows how to de- 
velop and learn new crafts. Instead 
of millwright, mechanic, electrician 
and boilermaker, we may need peo- 
ple who have the skill to work out 
any new task involving metals. In- 
stead of masons and carpenters we 
may need people capable of devel- 
oping and learning all building 
skills—present and future. A hun- 
dred years ago, we invented the 
“engineer” —the man trained in de- 
signing all mechanical tools rather 
than the tools of one craft alone. 
We may now have to invent the 
“craftsman”—the man capable of 
doing all mechanical work. 

About two out of every five 
youngsters have a high enough I.Q. 
for a liberal education. According to 
the head of one of the country’s 
largest apprentice-training pro- 
grams, “just about as many have a 
high enough S.Q. (Skill Quotient) 
to be liberally skilled. By in- 
sisting that they learn one task 
rather than skilled work altogether, 
we throw away this resource. We 
probably keep the ones with a S.Q. 
in the genius range out of skilled 
work.” 

Age distribution may be as im- 
portant as composition of work 
force and job structure. An age 
chart of our labor force during the 
1960’s looks like an hour glass. The 
age group from 30 to 45—tradition- 
ally the largest—will actually shrink. 
But the number of old people will 
grow quite a bit. The main growth 
will be in the young persons under 
30, so that the American labor force 
will rapidly become younger during 
the 1960's. 

These young people are not just 
younger in age. They are different 
people. The generation jump is 
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great between men of 45, whose 
formative experiences date back to 
the 1920’s and to the depression, 
and the men of 25 who can hardly 
remember World War II. The new 
generation comes to work at a much 
later age than its elders—up to 
seven years later, on the average, 
what with more education and mili- 
tary service. It comes to work al- 
ready married in many cases, if not 
with children. It probably does not 
understand much more than its 
elders about the marvels of this age, 
about electronics or a rocket to the 
moon. But it certainly takes these 
things for granted. 

What do the young people ex- 
pect? What do they take for 
granted? How will they behave? We 
really do not know. 

All we do know is that in prac- 
tically every business these young- 
sters will be the dominant age group 
in a few years. 


Makeup of labor force 


We will be less and less able to 
speak of “the American labor 
force.” Our labor force used to con- 
sist of a few fairly homogeneous 
large groups. The semiskilled ma- 
chine tender could work on the 
automobile assembly line one day 
and in a building materials plant 
the next. He was a multipurpose 
resource. His son, with a degree in 
chemical engineering, is much 
closer to being a single-purpose re- 
source. If an employer needs com- 
puter programmers, the “abundant 
supply of good labor,” which so 
many areas advertise, does not help 
him greatly. 

In respect to the kind of work 
done, whether technical, skilled or 
unskilled; in respect to age struc- 
ture; and in respect to specific oc- 
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cupations, the work force, even in 
a fairly small business, is likely to 
splinter into tight compartments be- 
tween which there is little inter- 
change. Each group may gauge the 
economy differently. Each may 
have different expectations of pay, 
benefits, or opportunities. 

“The real labor relations prob- 
lem,” the personnel director of a 
large electronic company asserts, 
“is not between our workers and 
managers, not even between the un- 
ion and management. It is between 
the skilled men in the plant, who 
are by and large middle-aged, and 
the engineers and technicians who 
are young enough to be their sons. 
The engineers, for instance, get 
more money but at the same time 
they feel they have fewer oppor- 
tunities. The skilled men, on the 
other hand, see their craft threat- 
ened by work of the engineers. 

“The two groups simply do not 
understand each other. How could 
they? The skilled men went to work 
when jobs were scarce; the engi- 
neers only know a world in which 
eight college recruiters run after 
each man who has learned to finger 
a slide rule.” 

All this means tense and unre- 
liable unions. 

The industrial unions in the 
mass-production industries—steel, 
automobiles, rubber—will increas- 
ingly feel that they can make no 
concessions. The new jobs the tech- 
nological changes create are largely 
filled by people who traditionally 
do not join an industrial union; and 
many of the old members will not 
be capable of learning the new 
skills. The fact that more and more 
of the members will be minority- 
group people will not make things 
any less emotional. 

But a much worse problem may 
be created by the craft unions. Any- 
thing management can do to over- 
come the shortage of skilled men 
will run head-on into the deeply en- 
trenched beliefs and traditions of 
these unions. It is not difficult to 
imagine the reaction of a printing- 
trade union to a_ technological 
change that would abolish type-set- 
ting, or the reaction of a building 
union to a change that would abolish 
separate electrical installations. 

American labor unions will go 
through this turbulent period while 
themselves being in a deep crisis of 
leadership. Today’s union leaders 
were at cr near the top in 1940, 20 
years ago. 
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Where are tomorrow’s leaders? 
The answer is: “Nowhere.” There 
is not one major union in which the 
next generation of leaders is visible, 
not one in which people today are 
being trained to take over from the 
leaders of today. Few young men 
go into union work. 

“A boy as bright as Walter Reu- 
ther was 30 years ago,” says one of 
the elder statesmen of the AFL-CIO, 
“would not go into the union today. 
He would go to graduate school and 
straight into management.” 

Union office is no longer a sacred 
cause. It is just another job. 

We face, therefore, a period of 
weak and disputed union leader- 
ship. But a weak union leader is 
a troublemaker. Insecure in his posi- 
tion and power, he tends to cover 
up his nakedness with demagoguery. 
Worse still, he rarely has either will 
or power to make a contract stick. 

The setting in which union and 
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management will operate—together 
or against each other—will change, 
too. The political climate has al- 
ready changed. 

Most labor leaders still assume 
that the American public is either 
pro-labor or pro-management. So do 
most industrial managers. A few 
years ago this assumption was ten- 
able. Today it is a parody. 

Americans are not, as a whole, 
anti-labor; but they are not pro- 
labor either—just as they are not 
pro or anti pliers. They see in the 
labor union precisely what they see 
in pliers: a special-purpose tool, 
useful for some things but useless 
for most others. The public equally 
is neither pro-management, nor 
anti-management. It sees manage- 
ment as necessary (has indeed 
much more respect for manage- 
ment’s economic competence than 
most businessmen would believe). 
It neither puts a halo around the 
boss nor endows him with a tail and 
cloven hoofs. It is a sober, skeptical, 
unenthusiastic public with a rather 
jaundiced view of both manage- 
ments and unions. 

An economist at a large state uni- 
versity has for 30 years asked his 





students: “Who in your opinion 
has made the greatest contribution 
to the economic and social welfare 
of the American people? Govern- 
ment? Management? The labor un- 
ions?” 

Between them, management and 
unions used to account for some 80 
per cent of the votes. In the past 
few years, however, there have been 
more write-in votes saying simply: 
“No one of the three.” 

One of the most important things 
we have to learn, especially in man- 
agement, is that to most Americans 
the world is not divided into man- 
agement and labor. They can con- 
ceive of being pro both or anti both. 
This is particularly true of our new 
majority: the technical, professional 
and managerial people. These peo- 
ple consider themselves employes 
but not labor. To them neither man- 
agement nor labor makes much 
sense as a foundation for political, 
economic and social action. 


New economic climate 


Economically, too, there is a new 
climate. For the first time since 
1890 there is danger of our becom- 
ing incapable of competing in the 
world market; a danger created, not 
by communism, but by the rapid 
increase in the productivity of the 
old industrial countries. Whatever 
the reasons for this development, 
it is, obviously, a major danger. A 
crisis of the dollar would be about 
the nicest present we could make to 
the communists. Whatever the reme- 
dies, we must restore our ability to 
compete in the world market. Pro- 
tecting the domestic market is not 
enough. Every tenth American 
worker looks for a customer abroad, 
every fourth one depends on raw 
materials bought abroad. The only 
way to pay for them is by American 
exports. Whatever the explanations 
for this development, wages, fringe 
benefits and work rules have cer- 
tainly something to do with our 
competitive position. 

Increasingly, our ability to de- 
velop wage costs and productivity 
that maintains our competitive posi- 
tion will become a test of the Amer- 
ican economy, of the free-enterprise 
system throughout the world, if not 
of all free society. 

Industrial relations will not only 
have dangers and conflicts. They 
will also offer opportunities to the 
businessman. Here are a few: 

1. Personnel practices can be 
made to create the desirable atti- 
tudes in the work force of tomor- 
row, the young people who, by and 
large, do not come in with the atti- 
tudes of their elders nor into the 
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jobs held by their elders. This re- 
quires a critical look at employe 
communication. We will no longer 
have a homogeneous labor force in 
most businesses. 

Yet, most employe communica- 
tions talk to one public only. Does 
it really make a great deal of sense 
to send to graduate physicists and 
chemists the annual report to em- 
ployes which explains the economic 
facts of life in terms of dividing 
apples at a children’s birthday 
party? 

2. Businesses can—and some do— 
take advantage of changes in popu- 
lation and job structure to build 
the kind of work force they want. 

A leading appliance manufactur- 
er, for example, is systematically 
hiring men older than 45 who have 
a difficult time finding a job. His 
slogan is: “We pay for experience 
rather than for promise.” 

The American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company is employing 
women over 45, usually with grown 
children, for its stock transfer and 
new-issue work. It has found them 
ideal employes. The fact that this is 
irregular work with peaks at one 
time and little to do at others is an 
advantage rather than a handicap 
for these women. 

A major pharmaceutical com- 
pany is systematically recruiting 
Puerto Rican girls as laboratory 
technicians. It sends Spanish-speak- 
ing recruiters to the New York City 
high schools and offers trainee jobs 
to the brightest girls. The response 
has been tremendous. 

“We never had better or more 
enthusiastic people,” according to 
the research director of the com- 
pany. 

3. Even a small business needs 
to think through its industrial-re- 
lations goals. Where would we want 
to come out eventually? How real- 
istic are these goals? Are they more 
than pleasant dreams? What con- 
cessions can we make? And what 
do we want to get in exchange? 
When do we placate and when do 
we fight? 

Industrial-relations goals are not 
easy to attain, but neither are mar- 
keting objectives or product-devel- 
opment goals. Like most goals, they 
probably never will be attained. But 
they give us a compass bearing. 
With unions jittery and labor lead- 
ers likely to be weak, this will be 
particularly important. In such a 
period it is particularly dangerous, 
and particularly tempting, to say: 
“This concession doesn’t cost mon- 
ey; all we give up is principle.” 

In such a period real leadership 
by management-—realistic, intelli- 
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gent and imaginative—has a chance 
of acceptance by, and support from, 
the company’s employes and from 
the American people at large. 

4. Management leadership is par- 
ticularly needed in respect to em- 
ploye benefit areas. Today benefits 
tend to follow the same formula for 
all employes, regardless of age, kind 
of work or need. 

For teen-age girls in a retail store 
or at the telephone switchboard, 
even the most generous company 
pension plan is not a benefit, how- 
ever. They cannot imagine a worse 
fate than to be still in the company’s 
employ—and presumably unmarried 
—at age 65. 

Uniformity of benefits, regardless 
of the needs of the individual em- 
ploye or of specific employe groups, 
may explain why many workers are 
not interested in them, know little 
about them, and do not appreciate 
them. Things are different in Eu- 
rope. There benefits, traditionally, 
have been different for different em- 
ploye groups, and have been focused 
on specific needs. Of course, a given 
sum of money buys only so much. 
But any insurance policy has op- 
tions. What we need in the benefit 
area are such options whether for 
the individual or for different em- 
ploye groups. 

5. Finally there is the biggest 
job: to get across to labor leaders 
and to other Americans that ability 
to compete is as important a crite- 
rion in wage costs and labor rela- 
tions as ability to pay. Productiv- 
ity, we will have to re-learn, is not 
turning out more things per hour, 
but producing greater economic 
value per consumer dollar. We have 
to learn again that the benefit of in- 
creased productivity cannot be 
given to the producer altogether, 
whether he be capitalist or worker. 
It must be shared with the con- 
sumer, in the form of lower prices 
or better quality. This alone can, 
in the long run, guarantee our com- 
petitive strength. 

Our international economic posi- 
tion makes this necessary. And the 
change in the political climate may 
make such a chenge a _ practical 
possibility. The change would, of 
course, go far beyond labor rela- 
tions. But it would have to start 
there. And if the turbulence of our 
labor relations in the 1960’s makes 
us learn again that labor economics 
without market economics at home 
and abroad are not economics but 
pure illusion, it will have blown a 
great deal of good to the American 
economy, the country and the Free 
World—and, above all, to the Amer- 
ican worker.—_PETER F. DRUCKER 
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WHAT U.S. DOES FOR AGED NOW 


Activities are expanding under welfare pressures 


UNCLE SAM ALREADY is deep in 
federal activities to aid the aged. 

The current political emphasis on 
socialized medical payments to 
older Americans has obscured the 
breadth of existing federal programs 
for this segment of the public. 

In the span of a single generation, 
the federal government has built a 
$15 billion a year superstructure of 
government activities to help our 16 
million citizens who are 65 or older. 

The federal benefits range from 
job help to tax privileges and from 
artificial limbs to mortgage insur- 
ance. The estimated cost of various 
programs ranges from $14 billion 
for retirement payments to $475 
million for health care to $49 mil- 
lion for housing to $35 million for 
employment. 

Still more plans will be promoted 
in the near future to give the gov- 
ernment an even larger role in the 
life of the aging. Legislation has 
been sought in Congress, for ex- 
ample, to set up an entire federal 
agency just for handling problems 
pertaining to old people. 

This federal trend has developed 
despite the fact that many existing 
or proposed functions have tradi- 
tionally been the responsibility of 
an individual, his family, private, 
religious or civil organizations or 
community or state bodies. 

The trend is accelerating al- 
though population experts predict 
that by 1970 the rise in the pro- 
portion of older citizens will decline 
to a steady nine per cent of our 
population, and more aged then will 
be better able to support themselves 
and probably will know more about 
handling their problems. 

The White House Conference on 
Aging to be held next January will 
analyze—among other things—what 
part Uncle Sam should play in the 
future of aging citizens. 

Here is a rundown on the present 
federal activities, programs and 
benefits for the aging: 


Health and welfare 


Probably best-known of the fed- 
eral programs for old folks is what’s 
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popularly called social security. 
This is the depression-born insur- 
ance system under which benefits 
are paid to eligible recipients from 
a trust fund financed by workers 
and employers. 

This program is administered by 
the Social Security Administration, 
which also operates the federal- 
state program of public assistance to 
the needy elderly. 

Seventy per cent of the popula- 
tion more than 65 years of age now 
get payments under either social 
security or public assistance, or 
both. 

Federal-state supported public as- 
sistance in some states has been 
broadened to include foster-home 
care and recreation programs. 

In addition, the Social Security 
Administration does extensive re- 
search into financial, medical and 
other problems of the aged. 

The Railroad Retirement Board 
and Civil Service Commission also 
administer retirement programs for 
former railroad and federal workers. 

The Public Health Service is giv- 
ing increasing research attention to 
diseases that often strike the old: 
cancer, heart ailments, arthritis and 
rheumatism. 

The Public Health Service con- 
ducts programs of grants for work- 
ing with the chronically ill and 
aged and for construction of new 
medical facilities and nursing 
homes. Through its National Heart 
and Mental Health Institutes re- 
search, it explores the aging process. 

It makes research grants to 
schools, hospitals and laboratories 
and awards fellowships to doctors 
and scientists. 

The Department of Agriculture 
does special studies on nutrition 
and diet of the aged. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation makes grants to state reha- 
bilitation programs to help get dis- 
abled workers back on the _ job. 
Nearly one third of these workers 
are aged. Training, counseling, ther- 
apy and artificial limbs are pro- 
vided, as well as living and travel- 
ing expenses, if the disabled oldster 


can’t afford them himself. The Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation also 
supports research on rehabilitation 
of older workers. 

Veterans’ pensions or compensa- 
tion now go to almost one out of 
every 10 persons 65 or older. Since 
complete federal medical care is 
available for veterans with service- 
connected disabilities, many older 
veterans are taking advantage of 
this. Even those veterans with non- 
service-connected disabilities can 
get vA hospital treatment if they 
are unable to pay for it. 

The Veterans Administration 
does research into the aging process 
and rehabilitation work in an in- 
creasing amount as the age level of 
veterans increases. 

The U. S. Office of Education 
helps states and universities de- 
velop programs to meet vocational 
and educational needs of older peo- 
ple, gives grants. for research in 
gerontology and prepares material 
relating to educational needs of 
older people. 

Fraudulent sales appeals for 
quack remedies for diseases often 
are aimed at the aged. The Food 
and Drug Administration tries to 
prevent mislabeling and tests new 
drugs. This work serves the interest 
of the aged. 


Employment 


The Department of Labor’s Bu- 
reau of Employment Security gives 
special attention to older workers 
(45 or older) who often face dis- 
criminatory hiring policies. About 
1 million older workers are placed 
in jobs each year and about 175,000 
a year get job-counseling interviews 
through the federal-state public em- 
ployment services. 

The Labor Department also con- 
ducts activities to promote greater 
public understanding of the employ- 
ment problems of older men and 
women. The Department’s Women’s 
Bureau does considerable research 
on the subject and has devised a 
community action program to en- 
courage employment of mature 
women. The Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics has been doing research to 
find out about work performance of 
older workers and to determine 
how automation and provisions of 
collective bargaining agreements af- 
fect them. 

The Small Business Administra- 
tion provides information and ad- 
vice about possible ventures for re- 
tired people who want to start their 
own businesses. It has lending au- 
thority to finance such businesses 
where private loans can’t be ob- 
tained. 

This agency also gives financial 
aid to privately owned small hospi- 
tals and nursing homes which have 
trouble arranging financing. This 
indirectly helps potential older pa- 
tients. 

No age ceiling exists for hiring 
new employes in the classified com- 
petitive Civil Service of the federal 
government. Also, retired federal 
employes can be rehired by the 
government regardless of age if they 
are qualified for a position. 

The Agriculture Department 
makes special studies of farm resi- 
dents’ provisions for economic se- 
curity in old age including, for in- 
stance, ways for developing partner- 
ship arrangements with younger 
members of the family to run the 
farm. 


Tax benefits 


The Internal Revenue Code pro- 
vides important tax privileges and 
relief amounting to about $770 mil- 
lion yearly for older citizens. 

A person 65 or older doesn’t have 
to file an income tax return unless 
his income exceeds $1,200, com- 
pared with the $600 filing require- 
ment for younger persons, because 
the older person gets a double ex- 


emption. So a husband and wife 
who are more than 65 are allowed 
exemptions amounting to $2,400. 

Social security benefits and rail- 
road retirement pensions aren’t sub- 
ject to federal tax at all. 

However, such benefits reduce the 
retirement income credit. Under the 
credit provision, retired people can 
claim a credit of up to $240 each 
on income such as that coming from 
dividends, interest and rent. 

Those 65 or older who itemize de- 
ductions may deduct all their med- 
ical expenses up to $5,000 rather 
than only the expenses exceeding 
three per cent of adjusted gross in- 
come allowed for younger taxpayers. 
A taxpayer who is 65 and disabled 
may deduct up to $15,000 in medi- 
cal expenses (or $30,000 on a joint 
return) instead of the $5,000 maxi- 
mum for others. 

U. S. tax statutes also encourage 
private pension plans. Employers 
are permitted to deduct, within cer- 
tain limits, their contributions to 
these plans; and employes don’t 
pay tax on the employer’s contribu- 
tion to their future pension until 
they are paid the benefits under 
the plan. 


Housing 


Special provisions to help older 
people buy houses, to encourage 
rental housing designed for the 
aging, and to make low-rent public 
housing more accessible to the eld- 
erly have recently been written into 
the housing laws. 

It’s now possible for a person 60 
years old or more to buy a house 
with a mortgage insured by the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration by 
having a friend or relative make 
the down payment. If an aged per- 





son can’t qualify as a good mortgage 
risk, a third person can become a 
co-signer of the mortgage. 

The Public Housing Administra- 
tion helps local housing authorities 
provide public housing with accom- 
modations for older people. More 
than 80,000 families headed by per- 
sons over 65 now live in public 
housing. 

Both profit-seeking and nonprofit 
organizations, such as churches or 
labor unions, can get FHA mort- 
gage insurance on all or most of the 
cost of rental housing projects in 
which at least half the dwelling 
units are designed for older tenants. 

A new program of direct loans 
from the Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency for rental housing for 
the elderly is available to private 
nonprofit borrowers. This was pro- 
vided for in the Housing Act of 
1959. 

This measure also authorized a 
new program of FHA-insured nurs- 
ing home construction. 

The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency does studies of housing re- 
quirements for the elderly and has 
an advisory committee of profes- 
sional people. 

Besides the work of the various 
federal agencies and departments, 
an interagency unit made up of 
cabinet officers is charged with re- 
viewing existing programs and rec- 
ommending priorities and emphasis 
for meeting future needs. It is called 
the Federal Council on Aging. 

In addition, a Special Staff on 
Aging has been set up in the De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare to serve as a clearing house 
for information on all aspects of 
aging including activities in the field 
on state and local levels. END 
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Free to Corporate Executives 





“A Guide to Business Car 
Operating Methods...” 


by Allan E. Fitzpatrick 


An authoritative, objective 24- 
page booklet, analyzing all three 
basic plans for operating business 
fleet cars. Gives definite criteria 
for costs and type of use—to help 
you reduce your own costs ma- 
terially. For your own copy, with | 
no cost or obligation, write on 
your company letterhead to: Fleet 
Sales Division, Studebaker-Pack- 
ard Corp., South Bend 27, Indiana. 
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WIN AN ELECTION 
continued from page 39 


over, his popularity in the commun- 
ity was put to a rugged test. At the 
height of the race, one of his super- 
markets was struck. Not only did 
this tend to force an emotional 
wedge into the heavy labor popula- 
tion of the town, but it kept the 
young grocery executive working 20 
hours a day at the store and unable 
to seek votes. 

When his store was struck, Mr. 
Crabb told Mr. Harvey and others 
in the campaign that, since this 
would probably hurt the Greater 
Carlsbad Ticket, he would pull out 
of the race. But his fellow candi- 
dates flatly turned down his offer. 

“You were qualified to run before 
the strike, Arnold,” one of them 
told him. “You’re no less qualified 
now.” 

The other two men on the Greater 
Carlsbad Ticket were incumbents 
running for re-election to the coun- 
cil. They added experience and 
strength in several ways: 

Ralph Callaway is a youthful- 
looking 45. He owns his garden 
supplies and nursery business and 
has been active in community af- 
fairs for the 20 years he has lived 
in Carlsbad. 

He helped organize the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce and served 
as its president, first in Carlsbad, 
later in the whole state. He was a 
delegate to the New Mexico Demo- 
cratic convention and has been a 
director of the local Chamber. 

A. G. Boyce, a shrewd, gray- 
haired power plant operator for 
U. S. Borax & Chemical Corp., is 
a long-time union man who knows 
how labor thinks and feels. 

He has negotiated contracts as a 
member of the Machinists Union, 
has been on the Democratic County 
Central Committee 10 years and 
serves on the Board of Memorial 
Hospital in Carlsbad. His wife is 
well known for her work with the 
Campfire Girls. Mr. Boyce and Mr. 
Harvey are friends of 15 years. 


Range with purpose 


The Greater Carlsbad Ticket rep- 
resented a wide range of experience 
and breadth of appeal, but it also 
represented a unity of purpose. 

Its platform included promises to 
encourage industrial development 
and attract industry to the city; 
give harmonious, efficient and eco- 
nomical administration of city af- 
fairs; improve street and recrea- 
tional facilities; improve the munic- 
ipal water supply and drainage 





troubles, and give unbiased atten- 
tion to all residents’ problems. 

The opposition slate—the Pro- 
gressive Ticket—was headed by 
Dwight Lee, a local petroleum dis- 
tributor and city council member. 
It included two potash miners, a 
building contractor and a furniture 
dealer. 

The Progressive Ticket attacked 
the long-range industrial develop- 
ment and water improvement pro- 
gram, scored alleged waste in city 
government and attacked city off- 
cials for conducting their affairs in 
“secrecy.” The Progressive candi- 
dates promised a mass firing of 
municipal personnel. 

The Greater Carlsbad Ticket 
took the offensive quickly with a 
positive and coordinated program to 
explain the issues to the public. It 
pointed out through press, radio 
and television the importance of 
further industrial development and 
diversification and the need for con- 
tinuing with the water system im- 
provement plans for which prelim- 
inary work had already been done. 
The Ticket and its supporters ex- 
plained that, if key municipal per- 
sonnel were ousted, these trained 
people would be replaced by inex- 
perienced new employes. Probably 
more workers would be needed. 
This would increase the cost of gov- 
ernment, and efficiency and service 
would be reduced. 

City officials disputing the Pro- 
gressive Ticket’s charges pointed 
out that the town was operating 
strictly within its budget, was in 
excellent financial condition and 
known throughout the state for its 
sound fiscal practices. It noted that 
no secret meetings were held, that 
all council sessions were open and 
attended by public and press. 


The organization 


Two local businessmen became 
co-managers of the campaign for the 
Greater Carlsbad ticket: Lee 
Downey, political veteran and drug- 
gist, and A. J. Brandon, a roofing 
company manager. The campaign 
strategists knew that sound candi- 
dates and sound program won’t win 
an election unless the voters know 
about them and cast their ballots. 

So, applying another principle of 
practical politics, they put into 
operation an intensive drive to get 
out the vote. 

“We went on the theory that an 
informed majority will vote the 
right way,” explained Mr. Whit- 
lock. 

One of the younger graduates of 
the Chamber’s practical politics 
course, slim, blue-eyed Joe Rose, 
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“How much is enough for advertising?” 


JOHN R. SARGENT, partner in the nationally-known “Good sales management generally knows the crucial 
management consultant firm of Cresap, McCormick sales problems faced by each one of its products. 
and Paget, points the way toward solution of one of Through good advertising advice plus experience, trial 
top management’s knottiest problems. and error, and some judicious advertising testing, sales 


management also can come to have a good under- 
standing of what advertising can and cannot do. 


“At the same time, sales management should be sure 
to take a careful look at what each of the other sales 
producing factors are supposed to be doing. 













“If all these elements of the sales plan are carefully eval- 
uated, and the key assumptions are checked regularly, 
you’re off to a strong start in making sure that your 
advertising appropriations are neither so high as to be 
wasteful, nor so low as to penalize your marketing 
effort.” 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS 


271 madison avenue + new york 16, n.y. + telephone murray hill 5-8921 


An organization of over 4000 members engaged in the advertising and marketing of industrial products, with local chapters in ALBANY, BALTIMORE, BOSTON, BUFFALO, 
Cucaco, CLEVELAND, CoLumBus, DaLtas, DeNveR, DETROIT, HAMILTON, ONT., HARTFORD, Houston, INDIANAPOLIS, Los ANGELES, MILWAUKEE, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Montreat, Que., Newark, New YORK, PHILADELPHIA, PHOENIX, PITTSBURGH, PORTLAND, ROCHESTER, ST. Louis, SAN FRANCISCO, TORONTO, ONT., TULSA, YOUNGSTOWN, 
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* featuring economical carbon construction, save you substantial e 
®, time and money. With parts fused together at detachable ‘e 
@\ margins for trouble-free operations, THERM-O-SEAL forms \@ 
e| assure you of complete form flexibility. Non-slip, non-jam ‘e 
e! operation. No paste! No crimp! No staples! THERM-O-SEAL ‘e 
\ 2 to 6-part forms provide all needed copies in continuous unit 
/ sets for top efficiency performance. Telephone your Baltimore ‘ 


e , Business Forms Representative today or write us for samples. 
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UP TO 31 DAYS RECORDING 
on a single “‘strip’’ chart 


: oo0o0o0o0o0o 000 0 
7 (Recording on chart “tells all’) 


NEW crneano LACHOGRAPH 


graphically records truck operation 


Mounted on the dash of a truck, this new type of recording speedometer 
permanently records vehicle operation up to 31 days on a single “strip” 
chart ... graphic recording on chart indicates time truck engine started, 
time engine idled, starts, stops, speeds and distances traveled. 





Information recorded on chart helps you plan better routing, control speed, 
and lower operating costs by encouraging safer driving and savings in time, 
gas, oil and tires . . . For details, mail the coupon. 





Wagner Electric @rporation 
6475 PLYMOUTH AVE., ST. LOUIS 33, MO., U.S.A. 
Send FREE copy of Bulletin SU-140. 
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continued 


was picked for a key role in the vote 
drive. The 29-year-old Mr. Rose is 
a partner of Rose Gravel Co. and a 
native of Carlsbad. 

“T was pretty scared at first about 
taking on the assignment,” he ad- 
mits. “I slept on it for days, won- 
dering over and over whether it 
might hinder our business if I got 
into politics.” 

But he took the job. He went to 
other graduates of the _ politics 
course and asked them each to con- 
tact four friends who could work 
with them. The vote of the previous 
city election was analyzed to see 
where the vote turnout was low. 
Sections of the city where voter 
turnout was apathetic in the past 
turned out to be areas where sup- 
port of the Ticket should be high. 
They were concentrated in six vot- 
ing districts. Blocks and sections of 
blocks were assigned to 120 workers 
who campaigned door-to-door. 

This personal contact helped ac- 
count for an increase, in some cases, 
of 30 to 40 per cent in voter turn- 
out in the formerly low-vote areas. 

The Carlsbad Chamber of Com- 
merce and the local League of 
Women Voters—28 of whose mem- 
bers had the course in practical poli- 
tics—took the lead in informing the 
electorate about the issues and can- 
didates and building citizen interest. 
Though neither organization takes 
any partisan role, members of both 
the Chamber and the League acting 
as individuals were in the thick of 
the campaign. 

Though many local businessmen 
had thought it best to avoid 
political participation, after word of 
the practical politics course got 
around many changed their think- 
ing to agree with the viewpoint of 
E. O. Moore, Jr. He insists that 
“business should have the same 
privilege to be partisan in politics 
as any other group. We shouldn’t 
hesitate to say whom we’re for and 
why.” 


Informed citizenry 


A variety of techniques was used 
to stimulate voter interest, inform 
the city of the views and qualifica- 
tions of candidates, and appeal for 
support. 

A letter was sent to all property- 
owners five days before the election 
addressed: “Dear Shareholder.” It 
explained that property-holders are 
shareholders in the city, that elect- 
ing a city council is similar to 
electing a board of directors. Then 
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Will atomic energy 
power tomorrow's railroads? 


Some day you may see a 
train like this — powered 
by the energy locked up in 
the atom. 


Possibly the locomotive will have 
its own nuclear reactor. Or perhaps 
it will use electricity generated at 
atomic power stations. But this 
much is certain. Of all forms of land 
transportation, railroads offer the 
greatest opportunities for the effi- 
cient use of nuclear energy. 


Railroads are constantly exploring 
exciting possibilities like this. Such 
progressive thinking is important 
to all of us—for we’re going to need 
railroads more than ever in the 
boom years ahead. 


Clearly, it’s in the national interest 
to give railroads equal opportunity 
and treatment with other forms of 
transportation. America’s railroads 
—the lifeline of the nation—are 
the main line to your future. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Is There One In Your City? 


“If you can claim that your city boasts a crystal ball—in 
good working order, guaranteed faithfully to reflect your 
ideas and opinions—you are indeed to be envied. 


“On the other hand, chances are you—like most of us—live 
in a crystal ball-less community, which means that you can’t 
count on civic and government authorities and representatives 
knowing what's on your mind... you have to SPEAK UP! 


“As a businessman, you have a double responsibility to make 
your views known; to express your opinion on issues which 
affect the welfare of your business and your community. 
You have a double responsibility to help build healthy grass- 
roots for the sound economic future of our country. 


“That’s why I urge you to join and support your local 
Chamber of Commerce. You'll find out how best to make 
your views known . . . and you'll find it’s a satisfying and 
rewarding experience.” 


Rte Frogress 


Speaking for your 
local Chamber of Commerce 
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it noted that the city’s board of 
directors faced momentous _prob- 
lems. The letter told the property- 
owners how they could become in- 
formed on what was at issue. It 
urged that they attend a meeting 
sponsored by the League of Women 
Voters at which candidates would 
be questioned on their views and 
platforms. 

The letter urged the citizens to 
examine candidates’ records as busi- 
nessmen, councilmen, civic leaders 
or working men and see how well 
they carried out their obligations. 

A detailed questionnaire was sent 
to all candidates in the city election 
asking for biographical data, what 
changes, if any, they would make in 
city government, their views on the 
present industrial development pro- 
gram, whether they supported or 
opposed a water revenue bond issue, 
their views on taxes and other 
issues. 

The answers to this question- 
naire were published in the Carls- 
bad Current-Argus for the whole 
Greater Carlsbad Ticket. The can- 
didates on the Progressive Ticket 
did not answer the questionnaire. 

Panel shows composed of busi- 
nessmen, clergymen, teachers, labor 
men and others in different occupa- 
tions discussed the issues on tele- 
vision. Spot quizzes were conducted 
by radio in which phone calls were 
made to citizens who would be 
asked, for example, if they knew 
the names of the men running for 
mayor. Catchy spot announcements 
reminded voters frequently that 
election day was near. Greater 
Carlsbad candidates stated their 
views on city affairs. 

Some 200 posters were displayed 
in stores with such messages as: 
‘Wanted: Citizens who care enough 
to vote,” and “Don’t be a P.C. 
(poor citizen). Vote.” 

Telephone campaigns, with neigh- 
bors phoning neighbors, and trans- 
portation committees to drive peo- 
ple to the polls were also set up. 

The Current-Argus carried a se- 
ries of front-page articles explaining 
what the voters had at stake in the 
election. 

When the campaign got under 
way, campaign contributions began 
coming in unsolicited, one of the 
strategists reported. After the elec- 
tion, Progressive Candidate Dwight 
Lee said it was money that won the 
contest for the Greater Carlsbad 
Ticket. But Oscar Dowling, vice 
president of Security Savings & 
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Loan Association, who headed the 
finance drive for the Greater Carls- 
bad Ticket, said only $3,470 was 
contributed and the largest contri- 
bution was $150. He said it was all 
spent for advertising, printing and 
paying workers for transporting 
voters to the polls and checking 
registration lists. 

After their smashing success in 
practical politics on the city level, 
the Carlsbad business leaders kept 
their political momentum rolling 
right into the Democratic primary 
campaign in May. 

They supported and campaigned 
for still more graduates of the prac- 
tical politics course and directors of 
the local Chamber: 

Caswell Fincher Neal, an at- 
torney and expert in water litiga- 
tion, had never held public office 
but had been president of the 
Jaycees, chairman of the First 
Methodist Church and a Chamber 
director. He ran for state senator 
against an official of the electrical 
union in the Carlsbad potash local. 

Jack H. White, president of 
White’s City, which is a complex of 
motor court, service station, restau- 
rant and souvenir stores near Carls- 
bad Caverns, ran for re-election as 
a county commissioner, covering 
the county with hand-shaking tours 
and phone campaigns. 

Elmer Skinner, owner of an in- 
dustrial supply house, vice presi- 
dent of the Chamber and a former 
mayor of Carlsbad, ran for state 
legislature. 

Walker Bryan, a motel and res- 
taurant operator, also stood for re- 
election to the state legislature. 

As further proof of their effec- 
tiveness in the political arena, 
Carlsbad business leaders saw all 
four candidates winners by big 
margins as 55 per cent of the regis- 
tered voters in the county cast bal- 
lots. Nomination is almost equiva- 
lent to election in heavily Demo- 
cratic New Mexico. 

From their test run in the school 
bond election in February to the 
municipal election victory in April 
to the confirmation of their success 
at politicking in the May primary, 
Carlsbad businessmen have proven 
that, by participation, they can best 
keep self-government on local, state, 
or national level our way of life, 
and that practical politics is the key 
to political success. END 


REPRINTS of “How to Win an Elec- 
tion” may be obtained for 15 cents 
a copy or $10.15 per 100 postpaid 
from Nation’s Business, 1615 H. St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Please 
enclose remittance with order. 
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SAYS EAST COAST BOTTLING COMPANY 


**When this new soft drink plant went 
up in the fall of 1959, 700 feet of Anchor 
Fence were installed at the same time. 
The architect specified chain link for its 
durability and maximum protection 
features. The contractorselected Anchor 
Fence after competitive pricing. Our 
Anchor Fence prevents trespassers from 
short-cutting through the property and 
definitely discourages pilferage from 
trucks left in the yard overnight. The 
sliding gate has proved very valuable in 
helping us avoid traffic tie-ups.’’ 








... our fence definitely 
discourages pilferage... 


99 


Call your local Anchor office today for 
a talk with one of Anchor’s trained sales 
engineers. Write for free catalogue to: 
ANCHOR FENCE, 6533 Eastern Avenue, 
Baltimore 24, Maryland. 


ANCHOR FENCE 





Divison of ANCHOR POST PRODUCTS, INC.® 





Plants in Baltimore, Md.; Houston, Texas; and Whittier, 
Cal. « Sold direct from factory branches in principal cities. 
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1 writing /2-3-4 records! 


MULTI-RITE ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS can help you cut posting time up to 75% 


With a Multi-Rite System, one writing completes 2. 


3. or + accounting records! 


You eliminate mistakes often made in transferring figures, cut out re- -checking 


time. 


Many different Multi-Rite pegboard accounting systems have been devised— 
the fastest, simplest Multiple Posting systems on the market. There’s one for 


every office 


doctor's, lawyer's, merchant’s. We'll help you select the system 


best for your client—or develop a special one for specific needs. 


® For complete details 


| I would like literature on Multi-Rite Systems for | 


+ 


( Payroll () Hospitals [) Doctors [] Insurance Agencie | 

on the Multi-Rite peg- = - — a. 

board accounting ai ] QO ogee scar oO Accounts Payable (Check Writing) 

send us this coupon, | () Time Payment Plans [) Other: () Accounting Forms | 
| Name bigimagtcadidiod . Firm | 
Ce eee ERE SR AME VN ese | 
i City. See eee nee ae ye State | 


INC., C. E. Sheppard Div. 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., » GE 
44-07 TWENTY-FIRST ST., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 
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OUTLOOK 
FOR 
CONSUMER 


SPENDING 





DRAMATIC INCREASES in sales by the nation’s retail stores will be 
realized by 1965, if current trends continue. 

Retail sales this year should exceed $225 billion, compared with $215 
billion last year and only $144 billion ten years ago. By 1965 sales should 
zoom to $285 billion—27 per cent above this year’s expected volume. 

Stated another way, retail sales by 1965 should reach $24 billion a 
month, compared with $19 billion now, and the number of customers 
should reach 200 million, 20 million above the present figure. 

The basis for these impressive projected gains are established trends 
in retail trade, as revealed by data just now available from the 1958 
Census of Business. This information shows our 1,788,325 retail stores 
had 1958 sales of $199.7 billion, 8.6 million employes, 1.8 million pro- 
prietors, and a $21.6 billion annual payroll. 

Analysis of the statistics in the 1958 census points to continuing sharp 
sales gains in numerous fields, but most notably in the areas of leisure 
and hobbies. (See “Fight for Sales Changes Marketing Methods,” 
NATION’S BUSINESS, July). As millions of additional Americans] ac- 
quire the basic “package” of goods—home, automobile, etc.—their| de- 
mands for more specialized goods and services increase—hence |the 
stepped-up purchases of such things as boats, outdoor furniture, foreign 
vacations. Sales of such luxury items can be expected to continue to grow 
at a fast pace. (See “Get Ready for the Luxury Boom,” page 34.) 

The Census data show that New York State rang up the most saleg in 
1958, totaling $20.8 billion, followed by California with $20 billion. 
Illinois had sales of $12.8 billion; Pennsylvania, $12.3 billion; Ohio, $10.9 
billion; and Texas, $10.8 billion. Among the less populous states, Vermohnt 
had $443 million in sales; Wyoming, $416 million; and Nevada, $408 
million. 

Most numerous retail establishments were grocery stores and delica- 
tessens, numbering 259,796, with 1958 sales of $43.7. billion. Near the 
top in sales were 93,656 automotive dealers with $31.8 billion in sales, 
206,302 gasoline service stations with $14.2 billion sales, and 3,157 de- 
partment stores with $13.4 billion sales. 

Nonstore retailers accounted for $5.4 billion in sales, including 63,977 
direct selling or house-to-house organizations with $2.6 billion, 2,550 
mail order houses with $2 billion and 8,152 merchandise vending machine 
operators with $842 million. 





Sales by 1965: Figures are estimated 1965 retail sales in millions of 1960 dollars. Black 
portion of bars shows 1954 sales level; gray, the additional sales in 1958; red, additional 


sales expected by 1965 
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Sales per establishment averaged $111,700 for all types of stores, but 
highest in volume were department stores, averaging $4,232,000 per 
establishment. 

Countrywide, there was one retail establishment for every 96 custom- 
ers, but among the states Vermont had one for every 77 persons, New 
Hampshire one for every 78, and South Dakota one for every 79. How- 
ever, Utah had one establishment for every 116 persons, Mississippi one 
for every 117, and Alabama one for every 118. 

Sales per establishment averaged $111,700 for the entire United States, 
but ranged from $141,600 in California, to $76,200 in Arkansas. 

There was one grocery store or delicatessen for every 667 persons, one 
gasoline service station for every 840, one eating place for every 754, 
and one drinking place for every 1,510. 

Sales of all retail stores averaged $1,165 per capita in 1958. : 

Between the 1954 and 1958 retail censuses, sales volume increased 17.5 
per cent, with the Pacific and Mountain states each having a 25 per cent 
increase, and the South Atlantic states a 24 per cent increase. 

Florida led the states with a 45.5 per cent sales increase, followed by 
Arizona, up 41.1 per cent, and California, up 27.9 per cent. 

Retail payrolls grew 18.7 per cent, the number of stores was up 3.9 
per cent, and the number of customers up seven per cent. 

Reflecting increased spending for leisure and hobbies, sporting goods 
stores chalked up a 41 per cent increase, and camera and photographic 
supply stores a 37 per cent increase. 

Book stores showed a 30 per cent increase, and optical goods stores 
sales were up 42 per cent. 

Per capita purchases in retail stores averaged $1,165 for the entire 
United States during 1958, ranging from $1,583 in Nevada to $683 in 
Mississippi. 

By 1965 California retail sales should lead those of New York by a 
substantial margin, based upon current population and sales-per-capita 
trends. Texas should pass Ohio in sales, and Florida, Louisiana, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico and Utah should each move several notches nearer 
the top.—FRED D. LINDSEY 
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goods are high, too. For example, 
the ruble buys only about two or 
three cents’ worth of clothing, com- 
pared with its over-all average buy- 
ing power of about 10 cents. 

By comparison, the average 
worker in America makes about 
$5,000 a year and spends about 18 
per cent of his pay on food and 
about 15 per cent on housing. 

To meet living costs, most Rus- 
sian families have at least two wage 
earners. In addition, the workers 
often resort to theft and black mar- 
keteering to get more income. 

V. A. Getman, a trade official in 
Kharkov, wrote Izvestia, confessing 
all, because “I realize and can see 
now how empty and pointless my 
life is.” 

To get shoes for the government 
store where he worked he had to 
pay the man at the depot a ig 
a pair, otherwise he would be “i 
danger of not fulfilling the wan 
plan.” Sometimes the depot oblig- 
ingly upgraded second or third 
grade shoes so the store could make 
a profit on the side. Other times, 
the store upgraded the goods itself. 

Even in the industrial economy, 
where the ussR has concentrated 
its efforts, serious errors occur. 

For example, Jzvestia says, “It 
is inadmissible that the state con- 
tinues to lose one billion rubles a 
year because of primitive produc- 
tion methods for fasteners, produced 
by 1,350 enterprises.” 

A far bigger drain on the econ- 
omy is noted in another article: 

“Improvement of rubble, sand 
and gravel for essential reinforced 
concrete structures has not yet been 
organized. The low quality of ag- 
gregates in_ reinforced’ concrete 
products led to an overexpenditure 
of 1.4 million tons of cement in 1958 
alone. This loss is equivalent to the 
output of two large cement plants. 

“This leads to unproductive ex- 
penditures reaching four billion 
rubles a year. These losses will in- 
evitably be increased unless serious 
measures are taken.” 

In an economy such as this, what 
are the actual chances of matching 
U. S. production by 1970, as Mr. 
Khrushchev has predicted? 

Barring a prolonged depression 
reducing output here drastically, 
most experts say there’s no chance. 

To sum up the prospect, Mr. 
Dulles embellishes one of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s own colorful comments: 
“It would be as though the shrimp 
had learned to whistle.” END 
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from this versatile telephone! 


/s yours? 





It’s THE CALL DIRECTOR telephone 


We’re getting high praise for it from business 
rms all over the country. It’s boosting operating 
fi ll th try. It’s boosting operating 
efficiency —at low cost—wherever it is being used. 


Efficiency is the Call Director’s strong suit. Its 
versatile pushbuttons put as many as 29 outside, 
extension or intercom lines right at your fingertips. 
With Bell System intercom, it gives you interoffice 
connections in an instant. It permits six-way tele- 
phone conferences. It lets you add others to calls 
on your line and hold calls on several lines at 


Available in an 18-button executive model (shown) and a 
30-button secretarial model... both in green, gray or beige. 


once if you wish. You just push a button—or dial. 


The effect it has on productivity and profits 
will delight you! 


ONLY ONE EXAMPLE 


The Call Director is only one example of new 
Bell System equipment now available to serve you 
profitably. Why not learn about all these new de- 
velopments? Just call your Bell Telephone business 
office and a representative will visit you at your 
convenience. No obligation, of course. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ing power of about 10 cents. 
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To meet living costs, most Rus- 
sian families have at least two wage 
earners. In addition, the workers 
often resort to theft and black mar- 
keteering to get more income. 

V. A. Getman, a trade official in 
Kharkov, wrote Izvestia, confessing 
all, because “I realize and can see 
now how empty and pointless my 
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its efforts, serious errors occur. 

For example, Jzvestia says, “It 
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tinues to lose one billion rubles a 
year because of primitive produc- 
tion methods for fasteners, produced 
by 1,350 enterprises.” 

A far bigger drain on the econ- 
omy is noted in another article: 

“Improvement of rubble, sand 
and gravel for essential reinforced 
concrete structures has not yet been 
organized. The low quality of ag- 
gregates in reinforced concrete 
products led to an overexpenditure 
of 1.4 million tons of cement in 1958 
alone. This loss is equivalent to the 
output of two large cement plants. 

“This leads to unproductive ex- 
penditures reaching four billion 
rubles a year. These losses will in- 
evitably be increased unless serious 
measures are taken.” 

In an economy such as this, what 
are the actual chances of matching 
U. S. production by 1970, as Mr. 
Khrushchev has predicted? 

Barring a prolonged depression 
reducing output here drastically, 
most experts say there’s no chance. 

To sum up the prospect, Mr. 
Dulles embellishes one of Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s own colorful comments: 
“It would be as though the shrimp 
had learned to whistle.” END 
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once if you wish. You just push a button—or dial. 


The effect it has on productivity and profits 
will delight you! 


ONLY ONE EXAMPLE 


The Call Director is only one example of new 
Bell System equipment now available to serve you 
profitably. Why not learn about all these new de- 
velopments? Just call your Bell Telephone business 
office and a representative will visit you at your 
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GET INTO 


THIS 


PROFITABLE 


MARKET 


MobpsEstTY is not often listed among American 
frailties. Yet, in world trade we have conceded 
that everybody is our superior. The Swiss are 
better bankers; the Germans more adaptable; 
the Japanese more ingenious; the English have 
more finesse in world affairs. 

Such views have cost us some $7 billion over 
the past two years. That is the difference be- 
tween what we spent and what we sold abroad. 
As a result of this drain, world bankers now 
regard the dollar as a problem currency and 
predict its devaluation. 

Only overseas sales can make this prediction 
inaccurate. This puts the dollar’s future 
squarely in the keeping of American business- 
men. Government can help, and is helping, 
but producing and selling goods is not a gov- 
ernment function. 

It is a function in which American business- 
men excel at home. A few have demonstrated 
that they can do equally well abroad. But a 
few is no longer enough. The need now is for 
every businessman with a product or service 
that is salable overseas to sell it there. 

That is not as difficult as it sounds. 

“Foreign trade” is a forbidding phrase and 
its practice has some diversities and complexi- 
ties. It adds to these with a vocabulary of 
terms like blocked currencies, balance of pay- 
ments, arbitrage, the gold point, foreign 
exchange, language barriers and import re- 
strictions. We have also magnified both the 
mistakes our businessmen have made and the 
triumphs of our competitors abroad. 

But while we hear these things a small 
western company is selling soft ice cream dis- 


pensers in a constantly widening overseas mar- 
ket; a Louisiana company is selling $350,000 
worth of paper stock, cotton linters and woolen 
rags in a half dozen countries; a company with 
12 employes sells laboratory pumps in 10 
countries; a loading equipment company calls 
its export department “the gravy train” and 
increases foreign sales 30 per cent each year. 

These firms went out on their own to lure 
the foreign customer. Those who start now will 
have help. Nearly 300 businessmen are partici- 
pating in a program to explore new business 
opportunities abroad. The 33 regional offices of 
the Commerce Department are expanding their 
services; chambers of commerce of several 
cities are holding foreign trade seminars; trade 
missions and trade fairs are arousing interest 
in and thirst for American products. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank has expanded export credit 
facilities. 

Even with this advice and help, every busi- 
ness cannot sell its whole line abroad—or sell 
even part of its line everywhere. But research, 
originality, ingenuity and progress have given 
every successful American company at least 
one product that would be welcomed in at least 
one foreign nation. 

And a customer is a customer whether he 
lives across town or across an ocean. 

By checking their own chambers of com- 
merce or Commerce Department regional 
offices for foreign trade information, American 
businessmen will be able to locate these cus- 
tomers, expand their own markets and assure 
the world that the dollar is no longer a mone- 
tary problem child. 
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